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STOD ON STAPOLE 
By ArtuHur E. DuBots 


Torn from the body, Grendel’s arm was put down inside Heorot. 
Hropgar (926) stod on stapole to see it.1 He might have viewed the 
arm from outside Heorot, for the siding had been wrenched from the 
building. Yet both he and Unferp noticed the roof of Heorot as they 
viewed the arm. Hrobgar (926-27) geseah steapne hrof .. . ond 
Grendles hond. Unferp and others (983) ofer heanne hrof hand 
sceawedon. These facts are odd if the viewers were outside the build- 
ing, all the odder the closer they were to it. They must have broken 
their necks if they were on the building’s steps. 

The examiners of Grendel’s grip should have been inside the hall, 
and there is some evidence that they were. The purpose of this paper 
is to suggest an explanation of on stapole which enables Hrobgar to 
be indoors. 

Prepositions, as well as sequences of action, put the arm in the hall. 
Beowulf (403-404) went in under Heorotes hrof ... baet he on heorpe 
gestod when he first talked to Hropgar. He fought Grendel inside the 
hall, and when he was done hond alegde, earm ond eaxle . . . under 
geapne hrof (834-36). Under hrof would seem in both instances to 
mean “under the roof; i.e., inside the hall.” Though obviously under 
beorge (211) does not mean “in the cliff,” there is a vast difference 
between a steep, projecting cliff and an inward-sloping roof. Under 
beorges hrof (2755) unquestionably means “inside the cairn.” 

Reporting to Hygelac, Beowulf remembered the hand as being left 
on Hiorte (2099), which might mean “beside Heorot” (cf. on 
heorpe), “on top of Heorot” (cf. ofer hrof), but probably means “in 
Heorot” (as often; cf. inne on healle, 642). 

The morning after the fight, 


Hropgar mapelode—he to healle geong, 
stod on stapole, geseah steapne hrof, 
golde fahne, ond Grendles hond. (925-27) 


It is to be assumed that more gold would be visible inside than outside 
the hall. When Hrobgar or others to healle geong, they usually went 
inside (cf. 1009). If, here, he stopped on the steps, the hand could 
have been on the roof (but how did it get there?) or beside the steps 
(but why, then, look at the roof?) ; or it could have been seen through 
the broken walls (but, again, why and how see the roof?). 

The sequence of events is notable since it suggests the poet’s sense 
of where Hropgar was when he examined roof and grip. With his 
troop (919, 925), Hropgar went to the hall. Prefacing his speech with 


1F. Klaeber, ed., Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (New York, 1936). 
Quotations are from this edition. 
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examinations of roof and grip (925-27), he spoke (928-56). Beowulf 
answered formally and at length (957-79). Then (980-84) 


waes swigra secg, sunu Ecglafes .. . 
syp®San aepelingas eorles craefte 
ofer heanne hrof hand sceawedon, 
feondes fingras.? 


After the grip was described (984-87), Hropgar spoke (987-91). 
And then (991-92) 


waes haten hrebe Heort innanweard 
folmum gefraetwod. 


At least, Hropgar thought of conditions inside, rather than outside, 
the building. 

But what and where is stapol? Certain features of Heorot suggest 
how it must have been constructed. Stapoling may have been a part 
of its structure. 

One of the features of Heorot was its magnificence, a reason that it 
was famous at home and abroad. Beowulf’s capitol, too, was called 
bolda selest, but possibly only after the poet assumed that Heorot had 
been burned. The gold decorations on Heorot seem to have been 
visible from both the outside (308) and the inside (1799-1800), 
making Heorot a goldsele (715, 1253, 2083). The building may have 
outglowed the gifstol, but even the benches were gold-adorned (777). 
The word goldsele is reserved exclusively for Heorot. Though the 
many other halls may store national treasure, it alone displays its gold. 

Despite contrary appearances, much, if not all, of this gold was 
probably inside, not a structural feature of the house but, like the 
tapestries, merely decorative and easily put in order after the Grendel 
battle. 

Bone (780), also, was probably more a part of the decoration than 
of the structure of Heorot. Bone trophies may have been inside. But 
the passage in which Heorot becomes banfag emphasizes strength 
(against anything but fire) rather than magnificence. A house named 
Heorot might proclaim itself by a horn. The word horngeap (82) is 
bothersome. Yet it is not at all easy to explain how bone or horn could 
be used structurally in a building that seems mainly of wood. 

Like the street outside, the floor within was paved (725). This 
flooring was probably no very unusual feature of a royal house, for the 
floor was so recognized an item in a noble house that flet could serve 
as a kenning (synecdoche) for Finn’s and Offa’s halls (1086, 1949) .* 


2 Ofer has been discussed in “The Unity of Beowulf,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), 
404, note 46. Unferp seems to look toward the roof to see the strange fingers. 
Both he and Hropgar see the hand, rather than the earle, as they also see the 
roof. Alliteration does not account for what Hropgar saw. If the grip is inside 
the hall, therefore, one might get the picture of its butt on the floor, the hand 
up in the air toward the roof. 

8 These usages, however, seem somewhat exceptional. Elsewhere flet is used 
as a synonym for hall, but only where there is a definite suggestion of falling 
down (1540, 1568) or of movement along (1025, 1036, 1547, 2017, 2034, 2054). 
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On flet means no more than “in the hall” (1025, 1647, 2043, 2054). 

Heorot is as large as it is magnificent. Eight horses can be led under 
its enclosure, along its floor, in the presence of the guard (presumably 
thirty or more in number), the king and queen, their sons and nephews, 
their household functionaries, and more than a dozen visiting Geats on 
benches (1035). There is no hint of crowding. 

The chief feature of its size is its height, accentuated by its probably 
being on a hill (285). Heorot is easily seen, and the importance of 
height is attested by emphasis in numerous passages. Heorot seems to 
tower.* The height of the building made the roof unusually evident, or 
the roof itself was unusually steep—it is called steep once (926). The 
roof was certainly notable as a feature of Heorot. It, plus the hall’s 
spaciousness, would make construction difficult. 

Functionally, Heorot is the heart of Hropgar’s sway. Not to play 
too much on words or to forget the ironies involved in its history, 
Heorot stands ward over his horde, herd, hearth, and backhouses 
(hinds) or bowers. It is on guard rather more as a watch, though, 
than as a fortress. 

There is no indication in Beowulf that there were any subdivisions 
within Heorot—sleeping rooms, bays, storeys, or even cupolas or 
turrets. In this respect, it may have been different from the Geatish 
capitol where special quarterings may have been so prominent that burh 
could be a kenning for winesele, each a cell for a different function 
within one building (2455). All evidence points to the one-roomedness 
of Heorot. 

Words prominent in the picturing are sele (12 times, in all the 
varying forms, plus 8 times in compounds ; the word is used only once 
of the Geats’ hall, plus twice in compounds) ; heall (10 times, plus 3 in 
compounds ; only once for the Geats’ and once more in a compound) ; 
reced (10 times alone, plus 3 in compounds; for the Geathall only in 
one compound) ; aern (3 times in compounds ; not once for the Geats’ 
hall). These are the outstanding Heorot-words, contrasting with the 
epel- and burh-words emphasized in descriptions of the Geatish build- 
ing. The words are not peculiar to descriptions of Heorot, but they 
exist in Beowulf almost only in compounds to describe other places, 
and in compounds they lose whatever emphasis they may have by 
themselves. If repetition makes an emphasis, Heorot is decidedly a 
seleheallrecedaern. 

Heall and sele are particularly interesting. Playing with ablaut, one 
can see that, though they extend in opposite directions, a hole-and a 
hill may have in common an interior life or identity of their own, the 


As a kenning for Offa’s house, flet seems arbitrary unless tradition provided him 
an unusual (stone?) floor or provided Pryp with a grand entrance to her hus- 
band’s home. In the Finn passage the usage is comparable to that in line 1976; 
in both, a hall is being made roomy, and the floor is specially involved. 

* Yet hea healle may have been partly figurative, designating elevation in 
importance as well as in size or location, because the betlic bold of the Geats is 
also called heahealle on a ceremonial occasion (1926). 
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container of which might be a hull. Similarly, one can rise from a 
cellar to the soil to the sill to the cell (Fr. salle) to the ceil(ing) to the 
ciel. Such sole structures might have interior souls or (g)houls, the 
containers of which might be shells or skulls acting as seals. Whatever 
the source of the names, the number of structures that come to mind is 
large: cell, cella, cellar, chalet, hall, culina, salle, salon, saloon, even 
silo. And I think it could be shown that there is an ultimate reason for, 
and connection between, these words. 

But let it be a mere playing with ablaut. For some playing with 
words is necessary when building-terms are involved because such 
terms have invited comparisons. In thinking of the structure of a 
building one can hardly avoid analogy with the structure of the human 
body (or of plants, for that matter), and a large vocabulary could be 
worked up to show that such an analogy has influenced vocabularies. 
The roof is like a head. The roominess is like the trunk. And the base 
is like the feet. Each of these parts is a structural problem. In this 
analogy, the heall or sele would be body- or trunk-terms. 

But there is a constant working up and down. It may be said, for 
example, that the head is ultimately supported on the heels or soles of 
the feet. The cell may be only a sealing of the foot-structure which 
supports the head (roof) directly. The foot-structure may thus be- 
come the body’s skeleton. Moreover, as any of the three units develops 
enough to be almost self-sufficient, it may take on the characteristics 
of another. If the head contains a life of its own, so to speak, instead 
of merely projecting or capping, it will be like a body (room) and 
acquire a body-term, skull. If the foot-structure becomes self-contain- 
ing, it can also be body-like, a cellar, heel or sole. 

Similarly, a foot-structure, a step, may become a structural unit, a 
stoop, separable from the rest of the building. Or if the “stepping” 
seems the prominent part of the structure, either for what is contained 
between the “steps” or for the prominence of the “stepping,” the whole 
structure may be designated by such foot-terms as “stable” or 
“steeple.” 

The roominess of Heorot seems to be emphasized by the repeated 
use of such body-terms as sele and heall. But, paradoxically, this very 
roominess might make the “stepping” outstanding in the structure of 
the building because of the necessity to support the large and high roof. 

Any outstanding member of a sectioning can, as a synecdoche, be- 
come a kenning for the section itself. So, hearth or heart becomes a 
synonym for home or body, and stod on heorbe may mean only “stood 
in the hall.” “Gable” may stand for the whole roof or, for that matter, 
the entire building. As the roof or floor dominates, its name becomes 
the kenning for the building. A person might stand under hrof and 
on flet without moving. 

Still another process may influence building terms. The head tends 
to cap itself with horns or hats or habits just as it tends to cap the cell 
or column and so to displace the natural ceil. This climax-capping 
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affects the column’s capital or the building’s roof until one gets 
abacuses as well as copings, turrets, cupolas, etc. As heads are thus 
pushed up, feet are similarly pushed down. Pedestal-words come to 
include what the props stand on as well as the stays or steps them- 
selves. This process levels what was steep or upright until it becomes 
only a table. 

The natural prop of a building is its foundation or base, originally 
the “soil,” or posts on which the sills are laid above the soil. When the 
foundation is unimportant, and as the body-structure is itself the base 
over the soil for the roof, then the proppings are merely parts of the 
skeleton of the cell. The feet of a stable-less barn are pushed through 
the cell-structure to support the roof. As the head, like the roof of 
Heorot, becomes important, and as the body is unimportant, an im- 
mediate connection is made downward from head to foot. The roof 
becomes a kind of rigid ciborium on feet or posts. 

Heorot must have been a wooden rectangle (the cell) supporting a 
wedge (the gabled roof). The carpentering problem would be to raise 
the wedge over the rectangle. The wedge would be first raised on its 
feet or stays or stay-poles. The cell-walls would then be fastened on 
to the roof’s supports. 

This problem would be complicated by the steepness of the roof and 
the height, width, and length of the cell. To be the scene of such 
functions as are enumerated in Beowulf, Heorot could not possibly 
have been less than 20 by 40 feet (800 square feet). There is nothing 
necessarily Colenso-like about such a calculation. Fifty men on benches 
might conceivably be crowded into 150 square feet. Room must yet 
remain for thrones, tables, hearth, eight horses. The Elder Eddas talk 
of halls in which more than 1,000 men enter readily, and feast or fight. 

The raising of posts for such a building would be difficult because 
posts lean. They are naturally pushed out by the downward pressure 
of the wedge. They would have to be braced against each other by 
tie-beams to make a coherent skeleton before the roof was added and 
before the walls were braced on. When a building is more than 20 feet 
in length or breadth, according to carpenters I have talked with and 
according to Sturgis’ Dictionary of Architecture and Building, it is 
good practice to add posts between the corner uprights and to tie- 
beam them together so that they cannot be pushed outward. Heorot 
must have had at least six posts (stigs, steps, stabs, stads), three along 
each side. And it must have had three tie-beams across its width plus 
two lengthwise. 

On this structure the skeleton of the wedge must have been raised. 
The whole skeletonic structure, including posts, tie-beams, rafters, 
braces, ridge-board, possible studs, etc., might be called the scaffold of 
the building, though scaffolding, associable with “shaft,” now has less 
essential use. 

Meanwhile, the posts are part of the cell, are supports to the roof, 
but do not constitute a pedestal-structure beneath the cell. These posts 
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are stiff-legged. Their names are cognate with stake, stub, stud, staff, 
stag, stair (from stigan), stape, stay, stave ; or with comparable word- 
groups surrounding “post” or “pinion.” Derivatives of the step-words 
are such containing-words as stove, sty, stage—designating space 
between the posts. Other derivatives are stoop, stadt, stead, steps— 
leveled floor- or table-like space within the posted section. A third 
derivative group would contain such words as stubble, staddle, stipule, 
stable, steeple, staple (market). These words (cf. Latin stabulum, 
stadium) designate a whole stiffening, steepening, stabilizing apparatus 
of a posted section or a staked structure. 

Stapol might mean pillar, column, or post for a building—a stay- 
pole. Such a usage seems to be confirmed by survivals in modern 
Teutonic languages and by Bosworth-Toller. Yet an examination of 
some of the cognates suggests that the -el, -ol endings designated a 
structure more elaborate than a single-membered one. The Danish 
cognate stabel is translated “boundary stone or post.” But such a 
marker may have got its name from a collective view of “stabs” as a 
boundary-marking system. OHG stafol may have designated the 
underpinning of a house when the leveling process had pressed it into 
the ground or when a heightening raised the body so far that a cellar 
or stable could be formed within the posted limits underneath. Stafol 
is translated “basis.” Or a cognate might be “staddle,” analogous to 
OF stapil, a “block,” apparently a solid-piece foundation for a build- 
ing. But block-making would pre-require postings, if only for the sake 
of forms. And such a blocking might be no more than a slightly raised 
floor, the tabled space between the feet of the staps. Stod on stapole 
would mean stod on filet. 

Instead of designating a single pillar or block, stapol may have 
named a fairly elaborate unit, involving posts or stakes within the cell, 
exclusive of, but supporting, the roof. Its history as a word would be 
like that of stubble, staddle, stipule, stable, steeple. Space within such 
a structure might be called a stable or staple (market). Stod on stapole 
would mean hardly more than “stood in the hall,” though it would call 
attention to the hall’s construction. 

The ordinary stapol, as I conceive it, would disappear into the walls, 
the corner-posts becoming studs for the wall-boards, the tie-beams 
becoming sills for the roof. The walls of Heorot were tabbed on to 
the posts. Since nails were uncommon, the fixing of the walls to the 
frame was difficult. Beowulf says specifically that the Heorot walls 
were braced on with iron bands (774, 998). Even so, they were broken 
from the frame by the fighting. Judging by Sturgis, one would guess 
that they were made of upright slabs held to the posts by iron hoops. 
It might be argued that the original stapol was bared when the walls 
were wrenched away. If there were only four posts, stod on stapole 
would mean “stood in (at) a corner.” 


But in modern English a “staple” suggests a shape, that of a horse- 
shoe-like, double-pointed brad not necessarily rounded at the top. 
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Moreover, in Beowulf there was some connection between the roof, the 
location of Grendel’s gripper, and the position of the viewers. Perhaps 
Heorot’s stapol was somewhat extraordinary. 

If its length or width was more than 20 feet, Heorot probably had 
six or eight posts, rather than four. This likelihood is increased by the 
emphasized height of the roof and by the probable height of the cell. 
Because of the steepness, tie-beams between the middle posts, showing 
beneath the roof inside Heorot, would be essential. The wedge-shape 
of the roof, its point or ridge gravitating down, would otherwise push 
out the posts. Since there is no indication that Heorot was ceilinged 
except by the roof, the middle tie-beams would not disappear into 
other structures. 

Looking from inside the hall toward the roof, one would see first 
the tie-beam and then the inside of the roof. Attached to posts at 
either end, the tie-beam would make with these posts a unit similar in 
shape to that of the modern staple-brad. Stod on stapole would then 
mean “stood in the center of the hall, within, or under, the staple.” 

But the original tendency of the “steps” was like a leg or post to 
reach from the earth up. The step-structure did not include the roof, 
for within it, all without roofs, might be stadia, stages, stockades, stys, 
stadts. But in wooden buildings the primary purpose of the step- 
structure was to brace or support a roof. A middle staple might be 
used mainly to keep a long ridge-board from sagging. For this purpose 
a stay or stop, analogous in its original name to the main root of 
“staple,” was erected from the center of the tie-beam to the ridge- 
board. Despite a distortion of the modern staple-shape, this pole or 
spur, known as the king-post, is nonetheless a member of the staple 
section.’ Beowulf could have disposed of Grendel’s arm-hand by 
putting the butt on the floor in the center of the hall, so that the claw 
reached up toward the roof and the forearm leaned over on the tie- 
beam against the king-post, on stapole.® 

The staple, I suggest, is no post-pillar or stoop-step.’ Inside the 
building, it was originally a truss-like structural unit, staple-shaped 
with a spur, purposed to support the roof. The spur or king-post would 
probably not exist in stone staples or in the staple-units supporting 
doors.* Derivatively, stapol might mean the space within the “staple” 

51 asked an old carpenter if “staple” had survived in carpentering terminology 
as the name of any structural beam. Without knowing anything of Beowulf. 
B. N. Bell of North White Lake, New York, wrote that, though carpentering 
terms are variable, he had heard the king-post called a staple. He pointed out 
that the king-post would be used in small buildings only if the ridge-board was 
unusually heavy. 

® The king-post may well have been the original member of the staple, a central 
pillar reaching from the ground to support the ridge-board. But such a central 
pillar would be a room-ruining nuisance. Only when raised out of the way on a 
tie-beam should it be called a “staple,” and then only as a member of the unit. 

7 A single step made of two uprights and a cross-piece would be a “staple.” In 
his “Glossary,” Kiaeber calls attention to fotstap(p)el, citing the Bosworth-Toller 
Supplement. Perhaps it is significant that fot is added to indicate “steps.” 


8 The staple unit could be the support for a door as well as for a roof. Stod on 
stapole could, then, mean “stood in the doorway.” If it is desirable to have one’s 
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(cf. stable, staple) even when that space was pushed down to be a 
block or table (cf. staddle). Or in a synecdoche, derivatively stapol 
might name one of the members, either the king-post or the two posts 
supporting the tie-beam. But such a usage would be regressive. 

Hrobgar and Unferp, I think, must have been inside Heorot. When 
the former stod on stapole he may have been merely inside Heorot 
(cf. on Hiorte). Breaking away the walls bared the “staple.” If one 
thinks of space between the posts as having been tabled, Hropgar may 
merely have stood on flet. But such translations leave out the roof, 
which both Hrobgar and Unferp were noticing. So, I think, Hropgar 
stood, looking up. He was within the original staple, a three- or four- 
member unit multiplied by three or four. Stod on stapole still means 
“stood in the hall,” but part of the staple was above. 

Latin glosses do not specially support this conclusion.* But Beowulf 
itself (2718) explains stapol. Wiglaf put Beowulf on a seat by the 
dragon’s cairn. From there Beowulf could see how the eorpreced was 
made. He could see stone-bow arches as part of, and secured in, 
staple-units.*° If Grendel’s long arm stood on its wound in the hall, 
and if Hropgar, also inside, followed it with his eyes, he would have 
seen the hand and, beyond it, the intact, overspreading roof. 


Kent State University 


STOD ON STAPOLE: ADDENDUM 
By D. D. Grirritra 


In further support of Professor DuBois’ belief that Grendel’s 
shoulder and arm were placed within Heorot, I wish to offer some 
comments on the various situations. We know that there was a throne 
in Heorot (Beowulf, 1815) and that Grendel could not approach it 
( zif-stol, 168), so it may be assumed that it was not destroyed in the 
battle. We also know that Beowulf laid the earm ond eaxle under the 
spacious roof, that it was in a position to be examined by the warriors 
(984-86) and to be seized by Grendel’s Mother in her flight (1302-03). 
These passages make it very reasonable to suppose that there were 


cake and eat it too, one might say that both Grendel’s arm and Hrobgar stod on 
stapole, one inside the hall against the king-post, the other in the doorway. 

® Cione (205) suggests pillar or column (cf. Greek kione). Batis is commonly 
emended (but cf. Fr. batis, a kind of frame). Patronus (126) may indicate any 
kind of supporter. Its use in phrases translated “back to the wall” might identify 
stapol with the foot-structure encased in the wall. 

10 Something of the shape and function of stapol may be remembered in a 
ship-building term, a “staple,” which exists in all modern Scandinavian languages. 
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timbers supporting the roof on which to lay the claw and that the 
hand hung down from this support. As Professor DuBois says, the 
trophy was within the hall. When Beowulf describes his battle, he is 
silent about his trophy because all could see it against the high roof. 
The eorles craefte of this passage may well be “by the strength of 
Beowulf himself.” (See DuBois’ reference to ofer, note 2.) If the 
claw was on the roof cross supports, it would be seen whenever one 
looked toward the roof. 

In view of these examples, especially the first two, we may now 
proceed to the meaning of stod on stapole and its context. This passage 
records ceremonies. The warriors had celebrated by racing their 
horses (853 ff.), they had listened to the song of Sigmund (883 ff.), 
Hrobgar and his queen had organized a procession to Heorot where 
the king delivered his speech of thanksgiving—he stod on stapole. It 
is reasonable to suppose that he stood on the platform on which the 
throne and its trophies rested. This platform would be a stapol be- 
cause of the pillars on which it rested—a meaning similar to the use of 
the word in Beowulf, 2718. This meaning for stapol, a platform sup- 
ported by pillars, is frequent usage down to the use of the word as a 
dock, such as the wool staple.’ It is natural that Hropgar should make 
his ceremonial speech from the place of honor and that he should see 
the golden roof and Grendel’s arm and shoulder at the same time. 


University of Washington 


1 See Sir James Murray, NED, s.v. That the mead-benches were thrown fram 
sylle might possibly suggest that this platform extended around the sides of the 
building. It might be said in passing that from the few descriptions we have, the 
Beowulf poet might have used for the model of his Heorot an early Northumbrian 
monastery with its main building and other buildings around a paved court. 








THE NATURE OF SPENSER’S IMAGERY 


By Lye GLAZIER 


As everyone knows, The Faerie Queene begins with a picture. The 
gentle knight “Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde” spurring 
and at the same time checkreining his angry steed, the “lovely ladie” 
riding beside him “Upon a lowly asse more white then snow,” the 
“milkewhite lambe,” and the lagging dwarf are all firmly fixed in the 
memories of thousands of readers. The picture is clear-cut and un- 
ambiguous : the main figures stand out as clear as the enameled figures 
in Sassetta’s fifteenth-century painting, The Journey of the Magi.’ In 
fact, medieval and Renaissance pictorial art made a double contribu- 
tion to Spenser’s picture: it is no doubt true that he remembered 
tapestries, illuminated manuscripts, and paintings as he wrote, and it 
is true also that most readers from their remembrance of the art of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance supply to Spenser’s word picture a 
vividness of coloring and a sharpness of design that the words in 
themselves do not convey. 

However, if we read carefully the first six stanzas of the first canto 
of The Faerie Queene,” we learn that Spenser was perfectly aware that 
ut pictura poesis is a false or, at. best, a far too limiting ideal for a poet. 
He knew well that the poet can and should say things that no painter 
can say, and he probably also knew that the painter in turn can express 
what is inexpressible in words. At any rate, in spite of his reputation 
as a painter in words, Spenser does not try to use color, line, or mass 
as a painter would use them. His colors are patchy, his lines are mere 
impressionistic suggestions, and his contrasting masses—knights, 
dragons, and landscapes—are seen by the inner eye much more clearly 
than the few sensation-evoking words can account for. Spenser knew 
he could depend on the mind to make a satisfying mental image from 
a few suggestive pin-pricks of stimuli which are verbally precise but 
pictorially vague. In these six stanzas color is limited to the “silver 
shielde,” the not very clear “foming bitt,” the “bloodie crosse,” the 
“asse more white then snow,” the pictorially monstrous lady’s face 
“much whiter” than the snow-white ass, the black stole, and the 
“milkewhite lambe.” That would be scant material for a painter ; yet 
the reader feels that the picture is rich and warm with color. For one 
thing, the “bloody fielde,” which is not part of the actual scene, con- 
tributes to the reader’s sense of color. But more important is the fact 
that, in reading, the mind will make full use of a few scattered sugges- 
tions of color; in fact, it may be that in words a better impression is 
made if the colors are relatively few, and spaced, than if many colors 
are given in quick succession. Even meter does its part in making a 
satisfying color impression from a few adjectives ; if the adjectives fall 


1 Thomas Craven, Treasury of Art Masterpieces (New York, 1939), pp. 38-39. 
2 Complete Poetical Works of Spenser, ed. R. E. Neil Dodge (Cambridge, 
1936). 
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on accented syllables, and they will if they are two-syllable adjectives 
in iambic verse, then one or two color words will fix a strong im- 
pression in the reader’s mind: 


A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 

Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 

The cruell markes of many’ a bloody fielde. 

(1.i.1) 

Silver and bloody are the only two color adjectives in these first lines, 
and one of them does not apply to the present scene; yet the effect is 
of a rich tapestry. 

A second look at Sassetta’s Journey of the Magi, this time not at the 
figures in the foreground but at the background, establishes another 
difference between painter and poet, but in this second relationship the 
poet can be more eloquent than the painter. Overhead in the back- 
ground of Sassetta’s picture there is a line of gaunt grey geese—six of 
them in what seems to be some mystic order of four and two; on a 
hilltop there are two, large, heron-like birds, one industriously pecking 
the gravel, the other looking in amazement at his grey brothers strung 
out so fatalistically against the sky ; in the far background between the 
V of hills there is a pink Jerusalem; the landscape is a gaunt epitome 
of desolation. All of this appeals to the observer with a suggestion of 
not quite explicit symbolism. 

In Spenser’s word picture, on the other hand, the symbolism is 
evident. The pallor of Una, which would be ghastly to the eye, is not 
ghastly at all to the mind, which perceives that Spenser is not de- 
scribing the color of the flesh but the color of the soul, or the radiance 
of an abstract idea. The “milkewhite lambe,” too, is symbolical rather 
than literal. J. B. Fletcher was right to exclaim that “on the literal 
side, for Una to drag that poor lamb along with her on her long quest 
would be an outrage.” Fletcher takes the lamb to be Innocence accom- 
panying Truth, and perhaps that interpretation is correct. It is 
certainly a borrowing from the symbolism of folklore, for in old 
descriptions of the St. George legend, the daughter of the king and 
queen rescued from the dragon was commonly pictured as leading a 
lamb. 

Una is not only Truth, she is also outraged innocence : 


And over all a blacke stole shee did throw: 

As one that inly mournd, so was she sad, 

And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow: 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had... . 

(1.i.4) 
Here Spenser is frankly making use of a technique which the painter 
can never master completely: words are better agents than pigment 
for revealing the inner mind. 
Like Una, Holiness is more than a word picture. The second stanza 

tells us his frame of mind more definitely than a painting could, be- 
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cause words are more fluid than canvas and can approach an idea from 
one direction and then from another, enlarging and emphasizing ; 
because they belong to the craftsmanship of time rather than to the 
craftsmanship of space, they can assault the mind from successive 
vantage points, convincing sometimes through reiteration or through 
playing variations upon a single theme. In the last two lines of this 
stanza the poet especially makes use of the special province of words: 

But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
The first-stanza picture of him as a “full jolly knight” does not prepare 
us for his solemn sadness—although we accept the sadness completely 
when it comes. Only such a temporal medium as words could, through 
added detail, correct with assurance a first impression, blending it into 
a second impression which contains the first but with a difference. And 
the medium of words, much better than the painter’s brush, can, as in 
the second of these two lines, describe a character by telling how other 
people react to him. 

Not only is Spenser’s imagery different from that of the painter, it 
is different from that of the lyric poet or of the non-allegorical dramatic 
or narrative poet. For this reason, a study of his imagery must be 
conducted along lines somewhat different from those followed in Miss 
Spurgeon’s study of Shakespeare’s imagery. Where in Shakespeare 
imagery is a by-product of drama, in Spenser drama or narrative is a 
by-product of imagery, for the characters in the poem are themselves 
images of moral values, and the resolution of conflicts between these 
images is the true subject of the poem. It is possible, as in Shakespeare, 
to count the number of sea images, the number of images from sport, 
and so on, but the results are apt to be like the least valuable of Miss 
Spurgeon’s findings. Since The Faerie Queene is an allegory, there is 
the primary imagery of the main characters as representations of moral 
values as well as the secondary imagery with which the narrative and 
descriptions are decorated; usually they work together in such a 
complex design as to make a discussion of the secondary imagery alone 
not so valuable as it is in the study of Shakespeare. In a poem where 
Night appears both as one of the personages in the story and as a 
phenomenon of nature, the relation between the main theme and 
imagistic decoration is much closer than in non-allegorical drama, 
where the imagery is on a different plane from the characters. In The 
Faerie Queene Night remains the same spiritual entity whether she is 
an awful being who welcomes Duessa as her child or whether she is 
simply the natural phenomenon. In fact, when the grim personification 
makes her appearance on the earth, she is greeted with the same 
horror that man has proverbially given to her natural prototype: 


And all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakefull dogs did never cease to bay, 

As giving warning of th’ unwonted sound, 
With which her yron wheeles did them affray, 
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And her darke griesly looke them much dismay: 

The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

With drery shriekes did also her bewray; 

And hungry wolves continually did howle 

At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle. 
(1.v.30) 


This creature is the same night or darkness that often appears un- 
capitalized in the poem. Moreover, death, in the sixth line of this 
stanza, might as well have been capitalized: the personifications and 
the nature imagery play interchangeable parts, so that a discussion of 
Spenser’s imagery leads almost inevitably to a discussion of his 
allegory. 

The famed old lady who, “after hearing Pope read a canto of The 
Faerie Queene, remarked that he had been conducting her through a 
picture gallery,” no doubt profited from her promenade and evidently 
enjoyed it, but she was not tasting the real richness of Spenser’s poetic 
feast. Spenser himself would not have been satisfied with her tribute, 
if we can believe the statement of the relative values of poetry and 
painting contained in the second stanza of the proem to Book III: 


poets witt, that passeth painter farre 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt. .. . 


Spenser was not ashamed of his trade, and his verse withholds much 
of its value from readers who profess to see in him a mere painter in 
words. As a true poet he lets his imagination range from the present 
scene to places remote in space and time, he adds action to a static 
landscape, and he is not afraid to use images that are pictorially 
grotesque if they are symbolically true. His images, however clear-cut 
they seem to be, stimulate the reader’s mind in ways that are not 
accessible to the painter; their function is not to exist as a beautiful 
picture gallery but to delineate actors or action in the spiritual allegory, 
which is the true subject of the poem. 

In his search for images to convey his moral postulates, Spenser uses 
a technique antithetical to Shakespeare, who begins always by creating 
a flesh and blood individual, and then sometimes, through reiteration 
of certain characteristics (as in Iago or Edmund) turns the character 
into a symbol—although we must quickly add that the symbol never 
quite loses the ambiguity of real men living in a complex world. 
Spenser creates his symbol from the start, beginning with an abstract 
concept (Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, Justice) and creating its 
imagistic equivalent, usually a fictional personage (Red Cross, Guyon, 
Britomart, Artegall) whom he sets in motion in his narrative. 

Unlike Shakespeare’s, Spenser’s narrative itself is not rich in 
decorative metaphors; his poetic texture, like his archaic diction, 
shows the influence of Chaucer, whose poverty of metaphor can be 
defended on the ground that a rich texture of metaphor would slow up 
the progress of the narrative and spoil the fast-moving pace of 
Chaucer’s lines. However, since allegory itself is metaphor, the entire 
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non-metaphorical surface of The Faerie Queene takes on the quality 
of metaphor, as most of Chaucer does not. The following selection 
from Book VI provides an example of the typical Spenserian texture : 


And now he was in travell on his way, 

Uppon an hard adventure sore bestad, 

Whenas by chaunce he met uppon a day 

With Artegall, returning yet halfe sad 

From his late conquest which he gotten had. 

Who whenas each of other had a sight, 

They knew them selves, and both their persons rad: 
When Calidore thus first: “Haile, noblest knight 

Of all this day on ground that breathen living spright ! 


“Now tell, if please you, of the good successe 
Which ye have had in your late enterprize.” 

To whom Sir Artegall gan to expresse 

His whole exploite and valorous emprize, 

In order as it did to him arize, 
“Now, happy man!” sayd then Sir Calidore, 
“Which have, so goodly as ye can devize, 

Atchiev’d so hard a quest as few before; 

That shall you most renowmed make for evermore. 


“But where ye ended have, now I begin 
To tread an endlesse trace, withouten guyde, 
Or good direction how to enter in, 
Or how to issue forth in waies untryde, 
In perils strange, in labours long and wide, 
In which although good fortune me befall, 
Yet shall it not by none be testifyde.” 
“What is that quest,” quoth then Sir Artegall, 
“That you into such perils presently doth call?” 
(VLi4, 5, 6) 
By straining, it is possible to discover two questionable metaphors in 
the first of these three stanzas—bestad, which means “oppressed” and 
is derived from stand, like our modern “stood up” ; and rad, which has 
the meaning of “read his face like a book.” There are no explicit 
metaphors in the other two stanzas. 

Spenser’s descriptive passages are likewise richly sensuous but poor 
in metaphors. The celebrated purple passage describing the House of 
Pride furnishes an example in the description of Idleness, the first of 
Lucifera’s counselors, who rides upon an ass, which is helping to draw 
her chariot : 


But this was drawne of six unequall beasts, 
On which her six sage counsellours did ryde, 
Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts, 

With like conditions to their kindes applyde: 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde, 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin; 
Upon a slouthfull asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin, 

Like to an holy monck, the service to begin. 


And in his hand his portesse still he bare, 
That much was worne, but therein little redd; 
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For of devotion he had little care, 

Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd: 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd, 

To looken whether it were night or day: 

May seeme the wayne was very evill ledd, 

When such an one had guiding of the way, 

That knew not whether right he went, or else astray. 


From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne, 

And greatly shunned manly exercise; 

And everie worke he chalenged essoyne, 

For contemplation sake: yet otherwise 

His life he led in lawlesse riotise ; 

By which he grew to grievous malady ; 

For in his lustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 

A shaking fever raignd continually. 

Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 
(1.iv.18, 19, 20) 


Here, in twenty-seven lines, there are only four metaphors : the nourse 
of sin, Like to an holy monck (a simile in form, but hardly one in 
meaning, since Spenser’s meaning seems to be not that Idleness bears 
a resemblance to a monk, but that he appears in the person of a monk—— 
in the likeness, or shape, of a monk), drownd in sleepe, and raignd. 
Yet, in spite of the scarceness of metaphors, I doubt that most readers 
would point to this passage as one which is poor in imagery. Like the 
famous thirtieth stanza in Keats’s “The Eve of St. Agnes,” like the 
first two stanzas of Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Independence,” 
and like the first stanza of Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” these stanzas 
create an impression of imagistic richness, largely through the weight 
of non-metaphorical sensuous description. 

Nevertheless, Spenser is not praised, as Keats, Wordsworth, and 
Arnold have been, by the twentieth-century critic applying the criterion 
of richness of imagistic texture. In his essay on “The Poet’s Poet” in 
Countries of the Mind, John Middleton Murry is a spokesman for 
those critics when he finds Spenser’s imagery “mere decoration.”* To 
Murry, imagery is confined to metaphor, and he makes no mention of 
the kind of metaphor induced by allegory. For him metaphor is a 
form of magic, the “vehicle of some immediate revelation”—a meta- 
physical agency making it possible for the poet to transcend space and 
time and render the universe fluid : 


the highest function of imagery [is] to define indefinable spiritual qualities. All 
metaphor and simile can be described as the analogy by which the human mind 
explores the universe of quality, and charts the non-measurable world. 
Sensuous perception is of the qualities of the visible, audible, tangible world; ‘of 
the spiritual qualities of the more recondite world of human personality and its 
creations there is intuition. Both faculties are necessary to the great poet, but 
there are many who, though richly gifted with sensuous perception, have been 
deficient or altogether lacking in spiritual intuition. To the great poet his con- 
stant accumulation of vivid sense-perceptions supplies the most potent means 
by which he articulates his spiritual intuitions. . .. (p. 9) 


8J. M. Murry, Countries of the Mind, 2nd series (London, 1931), p. 74. 
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Of the nature of this imagery, Murry states further: 


The image may be visual, may be auditory, may refer back to any primary 
physical experience . . . or it may be wholly psychological. . . . The essential is 
simply that there should be that intuitive perception of similarity between dis- 
similars of which Aristotle speaks. What we primarily demand is that the 
similarity should be a true similarity, and that it should have lain hitherto 
unperceived, or but rarely perceived by us, so that it comes to us with an effect 
of revelation. ... (p. 4) 

Murry seems unaware of, or unimpressed by, the fact that in 
allegory the whole poem is based on the technique of metaphor, a 
technique which transforms elements which would ordinarily be 
non-metaphorical, adding a metaphorical dimension to their literal 
dimension. The quotations from Spenser already examined provide 
examples of this. Stanza 6 of the first canto of Book VI would be 
completely lacking in metaphor if The Faerie Queene were not an 
allegory ; but throughout the stanza, under the influence of allegory, 
the reader is conscious of a double statement, or ambivalence, coming 
from his realization that the poem is progressing on two levels—the 
level of the fiction and the level of the allegory : 

“But where ye ended have, now I begin 

To tread an endlesse trace, withouten guyde, 

Or good direction how to enter in, 

Or how to issue forth in waies untryde, 

In perils strange, in labours long and wide, 
In which although good fortune me befall, 

Yet shall it not by none be testifyde. . . .” 
The “trace,” it is apparent, is another trail of sin—here the sin of 
discourtesy ; its “endlessness” tells us that the struggle against moral 
(or social) infirmity can never be relaxed; “withouten guyde” points 
out the self-dependence of the person who would vanquish human 
frailty; “waies untryde” indicates his isolation—there are few con- 
testants in the competition for virtue’s crown; “perils strange” and 
“labours long and wide” indicate the temptations he will have to face ; 
and the last two lines quoted above explain the Platonic other-worldli- 
ness of the quest—the perfection sought for is not obtainable in this 
world, and the seeker after perfection finds life by losing it, with no 
witness to report his triumph. It is clear that the stanza is a parable, 
almost every item of which must be fitted into the metaphorical 
scheme. 

The same sort of double statement is observable in Spenser’s de- 
scription. The last of the three stanzas describing Idleness (I.iv.20), 
quoted above, serves as an example. The double meaning here is so 
transparent that only the excuse of making a larger point, for which 
this point serves as an illustration, justifies taking the risk that the 
reader will be insulted by having his attention drawn to the obvious. 
Idleness’ symbolical meaning is even more noticeable than his meaning 
as a personage in the fiction. The strain here is not to translate fiction 
into morality, but to remember that besides the morality there is also 
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a story. Idleness is not only the abstract of laziness; he is also a 
creature riding on an ass and counseling Lucifera. There is no need 
to go further in the way of explaining lines which explain themselves. 

These two examples, of narrative and description which proceed 
upon two levels of meaning, are representative of a technique employed 
throughout The Faerie Queene. Comparison is their essence. The 
pursuit of courtesy is /ike the quest of a knight setting out to vanquish 
vulgarity ; idleness is like a bloated, indolent creature riding on an ass. 
It might be reasonable to accuse Chaucer of thinness of metaphor, but 
not Spenser. The Faerie Queene is metaphorical in almost every line. 

However, it is possible that even if he had considered the meta- 
phorical property of all allegory, Murry would have persisted in his 
opinion of Spenser. He could hardly have insisted that in Spenser 
metaphor does not “articulate . . . spiritual intuitions,” for that is 
precisely what Spenser’s allegory does, but it would be possible to 
object that Spenser’s revelations by means of allegory are not “imme- 
diate”—the quality which Murry chiefly admires. Allegory is ponder- 
ous and heavy with machinery and demands a deliberate exercise of 
the intelligence for the constant reminder that the fiction must be 
translated in terms of the moral issues. If Murry’s definition of 
metaphor as the “vehicle of some immediate revelation” rules out 
metaphor of this kind, then Spenser’s poem is deprived of its chief 
metaphorical interest. 

What seems to be wanted by the poetry lover today is the tension, 
or “ambivalence,” which results when the poet makes us walk an 
intellectual or emotional tightrope between two worlds—two worlds 
of conflicting passions (as in Milton’s portrait of Satan in the first two 
books of Paradise Lost), two worlds of conflicting atmospheres (as in 
Keats’s “The Eve of St. Agnes”), two worlds of conflicting ideologies 
(as in Arnold’s “Dover Beach”), or two worlds of conflicting har- 
monies (the verbal counterpoint, or variations upon the metrical norm, 
found in all great poetry, even that of the so-called “regular” neoclassi- 
cists). A metaphor (that is, an explicit metaphor) presents this tension 
in its most compressed form; indeed, one reason why metaphors are 
praised is their capacity to build a poem of worlds impinging upon 
worlds, as frequently happens with Shakespeare and Donne. Murry’s 
equivalent for this tension in metaphor is “immediate revelation.” 

Except for Dante, who is for some reason an exception, the kind of 
ambivalence found in allegory is apparently no longer stimulating. The 
slowly accumulated tensions of two worlds brought into conjunction 
and sustained in equilibrium over a long period of time are not so 
exciting as the shocks which are aroused when the worlds are rapidly 
changing. Spenser is praised, when praised at all, insofar as he suc- 
ceeds in making the two worlds (of fiction and of allegory) in his 
poem harmonious and consistent with each other. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare and Donne are praised because their conceits bring in 
material which is inharmonious, each of the two elements in a meta- 
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phorical equation enriching the poem by its importation of foreign 
content not needed in making the comparison. One asks of Shake- 
speare and Donne: Where did such brilliant flashes of insight come 
from? One asks of Spenser: How much longer can he continue to 
elaborate upon his ingenious comparison? Allen Tate, in “Three 
Types of Poetry,” one of his Reactionary Essays, replies, “Forever.” 
The two questions imply the basic difference in the evaluations of the 
modern critics. To these critics Spenser seems methodical and merely 
ingenious, Shakespeare seems unpredictable and prophetic. It all 
turns back upon Murry’s “immediate revelation.” 

It is true that there are lines in Spenser as rich in overtones as lines 
in Shakespeare. For example, there is the line in Book IV describing 
Artegall’s admiration for Britomart when she stands unhelmeted 
before him: “And of his wonder made religion” (IV.vi.22). To 
explore the manifold relationships between wonder and religion, from 
the awe of savages to the sophisticated miraculism of the modern 
church; to explore also the relationship between theology and the 
religion of love, which is also involved in this line, would require a 
commentary much longer than William Empson’s about the “bare 
ruin’d choirs” in Shakespeare’s Sonnet LXXIII. 

Or there is the line describing Paridell’s spilling wine on the table 
in order to inform Malbecco’s wife Hellenore of his lust—another 
richly imagistic line, which presents an idea antithetical to the chaste 
mixture of religion and of love in the line just cited. Spenser called 
the wine spilling “A sacrament prophane in mistery of wine” 
(IIL.ix.30). Here the holy sacraments and the sacred mysteries of the 
church are used for ironic contrast to emphasize the degradation of 
the primitive rites of love, which have degenerated into the leers and 
subterfuges of effete courtly love—a ritualism which is, however, as 
highly formalized, and to the initiate (Paridell and Hellenore) as 
easily understood, as the ceremonies of the church. Again, a lengthy 
comment could be written, involving the central issues of Books III 
and IV. However, in spite of occasional lines or even whole stanzas 
which are rich in explicit metaphor, it is only fair to admit that 
Spenser’s poetry lacks the specific gravity of Shakespeare’s. 

Cleanth Brooks, in discussing the imagery of Macbeth in The Well 
Wrought Urn, makes an example of the kind of imagery which is 
admired today. This example is the image of the “naked newborn 
babe,” which Brooks finds repeated in Macbeth until it becomes for 
him a kind of symbol. It is worthwhile to examine Brooks’s considera- 
tion of the newborn babe as a symbol. If it is a symbol, it is a quite 
different kind of symbol from those found in Spenser. For one thing, 
it is the result of a different kind of creative activity from that which 
produced Una in The Faerie Queene. It is an image suggested to the 
playwright, not in the process of planning his action but in the process 
of clothing it with the flesh of incident and imagery; it was probably 
not conceived until the action had reached the point when the image 
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was needed, and then it leaped forth in a brilliant flash of inspiration. 
Una, on the other hand, was needed from the start. Like Macbeth, 
rather than like the babe, she is not a spontaneous increment to the 
action; rather she is part of the essential machinery without which 
action could not proceed. There are no symbols like Una in Shake- 
speare; some of the characters in the plays may take on symbolical 
values, but they are primarily human beings. Una is primarily a 
symbol, and human only by increment—and, in fact, never quite 
human. In the later books of The Faerie Queene some of the char- 
acters (Colin Clout, for example) are not symbolical; but—like the 
richly metaphorical line in which Spenser described Artegall’s wonder 
at his first sight of Britomart—such characters are exceptional. They 
represent the kind of foreign content imported into the complex 
metaphor of allegory; like the allegory itself they are on a grand 
scale and take their place in the narrative without providing the 
electric thrill furnished by the clashing worlds (“pity, like a naked 
newborn babe”) of Shakespearean metaphor. 

In The Faerie Queene there cannot well be symbols like the naked 
babe (secondary symbols they would have to be). Such symbols, in a 
poem which is constructed upon symbols in action, are immediately 
absorbed into the primary symbolism, and take their places as char- 
acters in the narrative. Symbols of this kind are, possibly, the lion in 
Book I and Belphoebe and Braggadocchio in Book II; introduced, 
perhaps spontaneously, under the urgency of resolving a complicated 
situation, they appealed to Spenser’s fancy, which used them to pro- 
vide fresh vehicles for his story, thus destroying their spontaneity. 
This does not happen with Shakespeare’s babe, who, seldom used, 
always takes the reader by surprise. 

In the light of this, it would be foolish to argue that Spenser is 
praiseworthy on the grounds of what is claimed for Shakespeare. The 
pleasures of allegory are of a different kind. 

Anyone who has read The Faerie Queene sympathetically has noticed 
that the poem has an uncanny cumulative power. Without the reader’s 
quite being able to understand why, the poem, after a few cantos, 
begins to work a powerful magnetic spell. Having a thinness of tex- 
ture quite unlike that of brief lyrics like those of Donne or Keats, 
Spenser’s long narrative still manages to draw the sympathetic reader’s 
imagination into its vortex. The fact is that a long poem, even if it 
lacks the density of the lyric, can, if it is well constructed, com- 
pensate for thinness by accumulation and design. It is my belief that 
Spenser’s poem has on a grand scale the tight effect of a Keats lyric. 
But where the reader uses the great lens of his critical telescope to 
magnify Keats’s poem in order to study it, he must use the small lens 
to draw Spenser’s sprawling poem into a diameter small enough to 
handle. The Faerie Queene, however poor in imagery when it is read 
stanza by stanza, is so well constructed that the net effect of the 
imagery is of a carefully wrought, centripetal design. The slow, 
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serpentine convolutions of imagery coil always in upon the center of 
the Good-Evil ambivalence. The struggle between Good and Evil is 
presented in terms of a number of interlocking oppositions, which 
create the essential fabric of the whole poem. Life is opposed to Death, 
Light to Darkness, Health to Disease, Truth to Falsehood, Courtesy 
to Discourtesy, Nature to Artifice, and Love to Lust. The dualism is 
omnipresent and undisguised, though there are frequent signs that 
Spenser’s reason objected to dualism and believed that it should be 
resolved. 

The key to The Faerie Queene is in understanding that it is much 
simpler than it is sometimes made out to be. “Allegory” seems to 
convey to many readers the concept that every item in the poetic 
texture must be translated into some occult symbolical meaning. Some 
of the items in Spenser’s poem do have occult significations, and 
scholars have the by no means sterile satisfaction of puzzling them out. 
But more important is the general and simple contrast between images 
of Good and images of Evil which permeates the whole poem. Reading 
The Faerie Queene should be like listening to music. If you had the 
notion that every phrase in Bach and Mozart were meant to convey 
some visual image, you would soon exhaust yourself with your own 
ingenuity, while the music itself escaped you. On the other hand, if 
you let the music come at you and state its own case, occupying your- 
self with the sensuous pleasure of melody and the intellectual pleasure 
of harmony and counterpoint, the music would be yours. 

We have been busy so long explaining the superiority of Shake- 
speare over Spenser that we may have failed to notice that allegory 
has a strength of its own. By making the struggle between Good and 
Evil the explicit theme (instead of the implicit theme as it is in 
Shakespeare), Spenser finds a substitute for the greater dramatic 
power and richer human appeal of Shakespeare. Where Shakespeare’s 
imagery coils in upon a dramatic center so powerful that it can exploit 
a great weight of imagery without being smothered by it, Spenser’s 
imagery—thinner but no less tight—coils in upon the less-dramatic 
moral center. The thrilling shocks of imagistic world impinging upon 
imagistic world are lacking, but in their place one finds an orderly, 
shaped universe, created out of imagery which achieves the pattern of 
a vast interlocking design. The beauties of Shakespeare are immedi- 
ately apparent as soon as one begins to read at almost any point in his 
plays; to find the richest beauties of Spenser one must begin at the 
beginning and be prepared to wait until the imagery has accumulated 
sufficiently to make its direction clear. Provided that the reader does 
not condemn one kind of poem for not performing the function of the 
other, there is in either kind enough violence and enough tension to 
demand that heat which is supposed to set fire to the imagination while 
the poet is engaged in fusing his discordant elements into an artistic 
whole. 


University of Buffalo 





RESTORATION OF “THE HAPPY WARRIOR” 
By Joun Bowen HAMILTON 


Evidence has long been available, but hitherto overlooked, which 
may help restore an important poem by Wordsworth from the peculiar 
kind of critical oblivion which results from a poem being neatly labeled 
as a transition piece, and thereafter being frequently anthologized and 
seldom intelligently read. The poem in question is the “Character of 
the Happy Warrior”; the evidence referred to is the sale catalogue 
of the Wordsworth library which was sold at public auction in 1859." 
This catalogue is irritating to use because of the haphazard arrange- 
ment of the items listed ; however, every book is identified as Words- 
worth’s in the poet’s handwriting. A still greater difficulty lies in the 
fact that mere possession of a book by Wordsworth does not mean 
that it was acquired by him before the composition of the “Character 
of the Happy Warrior.” Nevertheless, in spite of this latter formidable 
difficulty, it is impossible that Wordsworth, in his early school years 
at Hawkshead, and in his later education at Cambridge, could have 
escaped close contact with the works of such men as Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, Bacon, More, Elyot, Castiglione, Milton, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Sidney, and Hooker; the principal works of all of these men 
were sold at the public auction of Wordsworth’s library. The im- 
portance of books in molding the early and later thought of Words- 
worth was second only to nature, as the poet made amply clear in 
Book V of The Prelude. 

Of the books sold from Wordsworth’s library in 1859 (some of 
which, incidentally, he may have read or inherited from his father’s 
library) the following items, including only classical and Renaissance 
authors, is highly suggestive in the light of the analysis that follows 
(dates given are the publication dates of the particular volume offered 
for sale) : 


Plato: Dialogues (no date; in Latin and Greek) 

Cicero: De Officiis, 1642; Orations (English tr.), 1745 

Tacitus: Works, 1670 

Polybius: History of Rome, 1634 

Julius Caesar: Commentaries on the Gallic Wars (English tr.), 1508 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (no date) 

Andrew Thevet, tr.: Plutarch’s Lives, 1676 

Rev. C. Thirlwell: History of Greece, 8 volumes (no date) 

Peter Charron: Of Wisdom (tr. from the French by Lennard), 1670 
Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 1623 

Milton: Historical, Political and Miscellaneous Works, 1698 
Sidney: Arcadia (no date) 

Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy (no date) 

Hooker: Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (no date) 


1 Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, No. V1 (1882-87), pp. 199-257. 
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A familiar concept, the nature of the ideal man, held in common by 
practically all of these writers, parallels the central idea of the “Char- 
acter of the Happy Warrior.” The clarity of this concept in Words- 
worth’s poem can be made more evident by the simple process of prose 
paraphrase, as follows :* 


He is a man who has evolved a moral philosophy 3-7, 10-11 
founded on (natural) idealism 5-7, 57-64 
and a thirst for knowledge 8-9 


which makes unavoidable adversity a source of compassionate 

understanding through knowledge and stoical acceptance of 

necessity. 12-26 
His guides for personal conduct are reason and virtue. 27-34 
His public conduct is characterized by honesty and 

integrity, which he shows in the discharge of his office 

with a calm courage and inspiring leadership 48-56 
retaining meanwhile his personal humility. 65-71 
He is self-sufficient in his idealism and grounds his 

philosophy on a certainty of fame (in the Miltonic sense; 

see “Lycidas,” lines 78-86). 72-83 


It is obvious from the scheme above that the Happy Warrior, when 
viewed in the light of the Greek, Roman, and Renaissance concepts set 
forth below, is an ideal figure.* 

It is a long step from an Egyptian document known as the Prisse 
Papyrus (dated ca. 3000 B.c.) containing the Egyptian King Ptah 
Hotep’s instructions for his son,* to Wordsworth’s “Character of the 
Happy Warrior”; but they are both part of the same tradition—the 
ferming of an ideal man. The line of descent passes through Greek 
and Roman writers to such familiar Renaissance works as Elyot’s 
Boke Named the Governour (1531), Lyly’s Euphues (1578), and 
Castiglione’s Courtier (tr. 1561). The general concept of an ideal 
man has been most clearly stated and restated through a long line of 
writers, including Isocrates (To Nicolles), Xenophon (Education of 
Cyrus, Memorabilia, and Oeconomicus), Plato (Statesman, Laws, and 
Republic), Aristotle (Politics, Ethics), Cicero (De Amicitia, De 
Offictis, Republic), Seneca (De Ira, De Clementia, Moral Epistles), 
Suetonius (Lives of the Caesars), Dio-Chrysostom (Dialogues on 
Kingship), Marcus Aurelius (Thoughts), Dio-Cassius (Roman His- 
tory), Julian (On Kingship), St. Augustine (The City of God), and 
a group of medieval writers including Martin of Bracara, Isidore of 
Seville, Alcuin, Hincmar of Rheims, Peter Damiani, John of Salis- 
bury, and culminating in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

All of the pre-Renaissance treatises have in common certain con- 
cepts, which were expressed earlier by Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon, 





2 The numbers on the right refer to lines of the poem as given in the Oxford 
Standard Edition, Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Thomas Hutchin- 
son (New York, 1933). All future references to the poem are to this edition. 

8 Unfortunately there exist no careful and documented studies of Wordsworth’s 
connections with Renaissance thought, similar for example to Jane Worthing- 
ton’s study, Wordsworth’s Reading of Roman Prose (New Haven, 1946). 

* John E. Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 6. 
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such as virtuous conduct, wide education, service to the people, self- 
control, reason and truth as invaluable and infallible guides, simplicity 
and kindness of heart, purity of life, happiness in idealistic high- 
mindedness, and generally guidance by religious considerations in 
Christian times and moral law in pagan. As might be expected, the 
pre-Renaissance treatises may be divided into two groups, the pre- 
Aristotelian and the Aristotelian.* In the whole thousand-year period 
every writer stressed the personal moral virtues of the ruler or ideal 
man, and Christian goodness or its pre-Christian counterpart is 
emphasized as the one great remedy for trouble. 

A considerable body of this type of literature appeared during the 
Italian Renaissance, spread through England, and still persists. This 
is the literature known as the courtesy books. During the English 
Renaissance the literature on the ideal man and the courtesy books 
were closely interwoven, and of course identical in many cases. John E. 
Mason in Gentlefolk in the Making and Miss Ruth Kelso in her study 
The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century*® 
have made so thorough a historical analysis of the genre that only a 
short comment is necessary here. Mason divides this literature into 
four groups: books on parental advice, polite conduct, policy, and 
civility. According to Miss Kelso, the pattern for the conduct of the 
ideal gentleman in the sixteenth century was based on the knightly 
ideal of the Middle Ages, which was religious and military in nature, 
but added bases typical to the Renaissance, as well as philosophical 
and civil considerations.’ As will be seen later, Wordsworth’s “Char- 
acter of the Happy Warrior” is in some respects a blending of both. 
The four main characteristics of the medieval knight were devotion to 
God and king, courage, charity, and courtesy. The chief virtues of 
this courtly ideal, derived from Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, were justice, prudence, fortitude, and temperance, 
together with the Christian virtues of faith, hope, charity, and 
humility.* 

It is a commonplace of literary history that not all the thinkers of 
the Renaissance were necessarily original in all the fundamentals of 
their philosophical and ethical thought. The ideal man of the Renais- 
sance and the Happy Warrior have, therefore, a common ancestor 
immediately identifiable in the works of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. 
Since Wordsworth’s reading in the Roman authors has already been 
thoroughly studied, it is not necessary to do more here than remind 
ourselves that these concepts, around which the ideal figure is built, 
have origins in the conveniently distant region known as remote 
antiquity. 

- 8 For a thorough review of the subject, see Lester K. Born, ed., /nstitutio 
Principis Christiani (New York, 1936), pp. 44-125. 

* Ruth Kelso, Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century 

University of Sine Studies in Language and Literature, XIV (1929), 11-284. 


8 Spenser, for example, in The Faerie Queene based his ideal on the twelve 
so-called Aristotelian virtues. 
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The function of the Happy Warrior in daily life may be divided 
into two categories of activity: preparation and performance. These 
two phases will be analyzed below in terms of the concepts of be- 
havior and thought contributing to them. Under preparation fall 
such items as education, general knowledge, and religion. The Happy 
Warrior’s performance in life, or conduct, is seen to be characterized 
by such concepts as reason, moral law (including virtue and goodness), 
and integrity in life, both private and public. Any man of ideals, how- 
ever, undergoes certain misfortunes, the outcome of which is not 
always pleasant. Philosophy enters at this point and offers compensa- 
tion in the form of justification and consolation. This development 
constitutes a third phase for study of the poem. It will be noticed in 
the discussion which follows that the terms “Christian prince,” “ideal 
man,” “perfect gentleman,” “Renaissance gentleman,” and “Happy 
Warrior,” are held to be loosely synonymous. This assumption seems 
quite justified in view of the context in which the term “Happy 
Warrior” occurs; and it will be seen also that the majority of the 
Renaissance treatises are sufficiently comprehensive to include the 
general Platonic concept of euphues, the well-rounded man, in their 
descriptions. The analysis that follows will begin with a brief but 
necessary recollection of the origin of the contributory concepts in 
Greek and Roman thought and will be followed by consideration of 
representative works by the following Renaissance authors: Erasmus, 
Castiglione, More, Elyot, Ascham, Spenser, Hooker, Sidney, Lyly, 
and Bacon. 

With respect to the specific preparation of the Happy Warrior for 
his bout with life, education is only one factor. The Happy Warrior, 
Wordsworth says, is one 


Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. (8-10)® 


Erasmus, after describing the typical classical education with its em- 
phasis on the ancients, including the church fathers, goes on to say: 


Hence, from the very cradle, as it were, the mind of the future prince, while still 
open and unmolded, must be filled with salutary thoughts. Then the seeds of 
morality must be sown in the virgin soil of his spirit so that little by little they 
may grow and mature through age and experience, to remain firmly implanted 
throughout the course of life. Nothing remains so deeply and tenaciously rooted 
as those things learned in the first years.1° 


This passage is extraordinarily close to another idea of Wordsworth’s, 
in a description of the Happy Warrior, the 


generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 
(3-5) 
® Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, p. 493. 
10 Desiderius Erasmus, Education of a Christian Prince, ed. Lester K. Born 
(New York, 1936), p. 140. 
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Elyot’s Boke Named the Governour, published in 1531, was the 
first book on education written and printed in English. It is not a 
statecraft book like Machiavelli’s /] Principe but a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the ideal ruler, the origin and essential qualities of nobility, 
the education, recreation, and virtues of the character of the ideal. 
Descended from Plato’s discussion of the philosopher-prince, Aris- 
totle’s Politics, and St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Regimine Principium, 
Elyot’s book calls for nurses and attendants who speak Latin and 
Greek, and sends the youth through an educational regimen including 
Virgil, Homer, cosmography, astronomy, geometry, history, Aristote- 
lian ethics, the Greek orators, logic, rhetoric, poetry, and the Bible. 
In addition to these academic requirements the youth would learn 
music, drawing, carving, gymnastics, and archery.™ 

Sir Thomas More describes his Utopians as “unwearied pursuers 
of knowledge,” and then goes on to duplicate the humanistic program 
laid down in Erasmus’ work, and found later in Elyot.’* 

Ascham in Books I and II of the Schoolmaster follows the classical, 
humanistic program of Erasmus and Elyot, but anticipates Edmund 
Spenser in the picture of Sir Calidore in Book VI of The Faerie 
Queene, in that Ascham includes the study of Castiglione’s Courtier in 
the educational program of the ideal knight. Spenser in Book III of 
The Faerie Queene takes up the problem of the education of the ideal 
knight in much the same fashion as Castiglione, who presents the man 
more in a sense of personal perfection than as a civil administrator. It 
will be remembered that in Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior” there is 
a distinct reference to his conduct of public office. Lyly’s treatment of 
the education of the ideal gentleman follows closely that of Castiglione, 
with emphasis on the classical backgrounds for personal perfection.’® 
Bacon’s aphorism about the function of education and books in the 
essay “Of Books” is so familiar that citation is unnecessary, and fol- 
lows in its fundamentals the ideas found in his predecessors on the 
subject. 

Although Wordsworth has little that is specific to say about the 
function of religion in the “Character of the Happy Warrior,” it will 
be recalled that the Happy Warrior, after all his victories and defeats, 
has his crowning glory in the fact that 


while the mortal mist is gathering, [he] draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. (82-83) 


It is likewise immediately apparent that Christian concepts are the 
whole foundation of the character of the Happy Warrior, and recollec- 
tion of the opening lines of the “Ode to Duty”—“Stern Daughter of 


11 Thomas Elyot, Boke Named the Governour, ed. Ernest Rhys (London, 
1907), I, Chaps. ITI-VIII. 

12 Sir Thomas More, Utopia and A Dialogue of Comfort, ed. Ernest Rhys 
(London, 1910), B 7 

18 John Lyly, Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit and Euphues and His England, 
ed. M. W. Cross and H. Clemmons (London, 1916), pp. 131 ff. 
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the Voice of God”—recalls the fundamental religiosity of the greater 
proportion of Wordsworth’s poetical works. The fundamentally 
Christian ethics of the whole group of our Renaissance writers and 
their guidance by religious principles are constellated in one of them: 
Erasmus. This expatriate from the Low Countries admonishes his 
Christian prince in these terms : 


Whenever you think of yourself as a prince, remember you are a Christian 
prince! You should be as different from even the noble pagan princes as a 
Christian is from a pagan. . .. Who is truly Christian? Not he who is baptized 
or anointed, or who attends church. It is rather the man who has embraced 
Christ in the innermost feelings of his heart, and who emulates Him by his pious 
deeds.1* 


Pointing out that the common people are susceptible to corruption 
and misguidance, Erasmus goes on to say: “There is just one blessed 
stay in this tide of evils—the unsullied character of the prince. If he, 
too, is overcome by foolish ideas and base desires, what last ray of 
hope is there for the state?” This statement most clearly recalls the 
Happy Warrior: 


Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 
(45-52) 


Accustomed as we are to thinking of the word “nature” as being 
synonymous with nineteenth-century poetry, making meanwhile a 
polite and condescending bow in the general direction of the eighteenth 
century, it may come as a shock to discover the nature concept at work 
in the Renaissance. Much earlier than the Renaissance, however, the 
“pagan” Cicero anticipates the natural religion of William Words- 
worth in certain aspects. To be sure, Cicero nowhere defines precisely 
what he means by the word “nature,” but the context of certain 
passages of the De Officiis leaves the meaning entirely clear. After 
discussing in the first book the differentiation between man and beast 
as being due to man’s possession of the faculty of reason as a part of 
his nature, Cicero goes on to use the term “nature” in a sense strikingly 
close to that of Wordsworth and his Renaissance predecessors : 


And it is no mean manifestation of Nature and Reason that man is the only 
animal that has a feeling for order, for propriety, for moderation in word and 
deed. And so no other animal has a sense of beauty, loveliness, harmony in the 
visible world; and Nature and Reason, extending the analogy of this from the 
world of sense to the world of spirit, find that beauty, consistency, order are far 
more to be maintained in thought and deed, and the same Nature and Reason are 
careful to do nothing in an improper or unmanly fashion, and in every thought 


14 Education of a Christian Prince, pp. 152-53. 
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and deed to do or think nothing capriciously. It is from these elements that is 
forged and fashioned that moral goodness which is the subject of this inquiry. 
[Italics supplied ]*5 

Two writers of the Renaissance representing religion and science 
par excellence, and known to Wordsworth through copies of their 
works in his library, were Richard Hooker and Sir Francis Bacon. 
Hooker’s Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was written primarily 
to show that Puritan criticism of the church was unsound in substance 
and in detail, and that Puritan refusal to conform to the law of the 
land could not be rationally justified.*° The work was published 
during the years 1594-1599. Hooker, speaking of the operation of 
external nature, the works of creation, in the scheme of the universe, 
says in the first book, III, 4: 


it cannot be but nature hath some director of infinite knowledge to guide her in 
all her ways. Who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature? In Him do 
we live, move and are (Acts, xvii, 28.). Those things which nature is said to do, 
are by divine art performed, using nature as an instrument; nor is there any 
such art or knowledge divine in nature herself working, but in the guide of 
nature’s work. .. . Nature therefore is nothing else but God’s instrument.!7 
Further in the first book, VI, 3, Hooker goes on in logical fashion to 
say how man arrives at knowledge of matters not “sensible,” i.e., 
matters not perceived through the senses, and concludes in X, 1, “We 
see then how nature itself teacheth laws and statutes to live by.” 

Francis Bacon points out in a passage, which superficially seems 
strange coming from a disciple of the Aristotelian logic, that among 
the “peccant humors” which discredit the work of learned men, is one 
which he describes as “a kind of adoration of the mind and under- 
standing of man; by means whereof, men have withdrawn themselves 
too much from the contemplation of nature, and the observations of 
experience. ... [They] disdain to read in the volume of God’s works. 
...*8 Bacon makes it most clear that by the word “nature” he means 
the works of creation as visibly observed in matter and spirit.’® 

It would be superfluous in the extreme to recall or quote passages 
illustrating the function of nature in Wordsworth’s poetry written 
before the time of composition of the “Character of the Happy War- 
rior.” It is sufficient to remember that the Happy Warrior was one 
who had “wrought upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought,” and 
who is “yet a Soul whose master-bias leans to homefelt pleasures and 
to gentle scenes.” It is sufficient to remember the natural setting of 
these “homefelt pleasures and gentle scenes,” and the genesis in a 
natural setting of the “plan that pleased his boyish thought.” 


15 Cicero, De Officiis, trans. Walter Miller (New York, 1913), pp. 16-17. 

16 John W. Allen, History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1941), p. 184. 

17 Works of That Learned and Judicious Divine Mr. Richard Hooker; With 
an Account of His Life and Death by Isaac Walton, ed. Rev. John Keble (Lon- 
don, 1888), I. 

18 Sir Francis Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ed. William Wright (Oxford, 
1920), p. 40. 

19 Thid., p. 44. 
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The second phase of the activity of the Happy Warrior, his per- 
formance in daily life, is based on the concepts of reason, moral law 
(including virtue and goodness), and political integrity. An attempt 
even to be representative would necessarily call for almost endless 
quotation and repetition of citations from every serious thinker of the 
Renaissance. Completeness would carry one back over a thousand 
years or more to the Greek philosophers. The point may be clearly 
established by concentrating on a few men. First, however, one must 
bear in mind, with respect to the matter of reason, the description of 
the Happy Warrior: 


—’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows. 
(27-34) 

We may recall the function of reason with relation to nature quoted 
above from the De Officitis—how it led man, the sole possessor of it, 
to discover the harmony and order of the universe; Cicero goes on 
later to emphasize this quality of reason as one of the guides for man’s 
conduct, in much the same way that Wordsworth states that it is a 
guide for the conduct of the Happy Warrior. Cicero says in the first 
book: “But it takes a brave and resolute spirit not to be disconcerted 
in times of difficulty or ruffled and thrown off one’s feet, as the saying 
is, but to keep one’s presence of mind and one’s self-possession and 
not to swerve from the path of reason.’’*° The Happy Warrior was 
one who, following the law of reason as “the best of friends,” 


through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 


Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast. (53-76) 


Raphael Hythloday, More’s imaginary Utopian narrator, speaking of 
the Utopians’ concept of the function of reason, said: “They say, that 
the first dictate of reason is, the kindling in us of a love of reverence 
for Divine Majesty. . . . In the next place reason directs us to keep 
our minds as free of passion, and as cheerful as we can; and that we 
should consider ourselves as bound by the ties of good nature and 
humanity, to use our utmost endeavours to help forward the happiness 
of all other persons.”’** 


20 De Officiis, p. 81. 
21 Utopia, p. 73. 
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In the writings of Martin Luther, this law of reason was Natur 
recht; in Bodin it was Joi naturelle. Medieval in some of its origins, 
it was expressed by St. Thomas Aquinas in The City of God as lex 
naturalis; and with Richard Hooker the law of reason was the law 
“whereby man in all his actions is directed to the imitation of God.”** 
In passages which recall Wordsworth’s idea of “reason in her most 
exalted mood,” Richard Hooker speaks of reason in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. For Hooker the world is governed by a will to goodness or a 
more perfect life : 


the object of will is that good which Reason doth lead us to seek. . . . [I.vii.3] 
Those men who have no written law of God to show what is good or evil carry 
written in their hearts the universal law of mankind, the law of reason, whereby 
they judge as by a rule which God hath given unto all men for that purpose. 
{I.xvi.l]. [The basis of the rational law is] an infallible knowledge imprinted 
in the minds of all the children of men whereby both general principles for 
directing of human actions are comprehended and conclusions derived from them. 
{L.viii.1] 
Thus, in every man lacking books and factual knowledge, there are 
divinely implanted intuitions as to how he may act in harmony with 
the purpose of God in creation. 

Castiglione in The Courtier has a passage which is singularly 
Wordsworthian in content and flavor (or should the matter be put 
the other way around?). He says that for the ideal courtier, 


it is requisite that he apply all his study and diligence to get knowledge, afterward 
to fashion himself and observe in everything unchangeably the law of reason, not 
written in papers or in metal, but graven in his own mind that it may be to him 
always not only familiar, but inward, and live with him as a parcel of him: to 
the intent that it may night and day, in every time and place, admonish him, and 
speak to him within his heart, ridding him of those troublous affections that 
untemperate minds feel, which because on the one side they (as it were) cast 
into a most deep sleep of ignorance, on the other overwhelmed with the un- 
quietness which they feel through their wayward and blind desires, they are 
stirred with an unquiet rage as he that sleepeth otherwhile with strange and 
horrible visions.?% 


Although superficially different in wording from Wordsworth’s ex- 
pression of the ministrations of nature in “Tintern Abbey,” yet how 
close this is in spirit to the thought that 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

(22-28) 


In the final analysis, regardless of arguments over Hartleian doctrine, 


it can hardly be denied that Wordsworth found in nature the source 


22 Works of ... Richard Hooker, Book I, Chap. V. 
28 Count Baldassare Castiglione, Book of the Courtier, trans. Sir Thomas 
Hoby, ed. Ernest Rhys (London, 1928), p. 277. 
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of “reason in her most exalted mood,” which leads as surely as can be 
to the moral order which he found in the universe. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bacon, Hooker, Castiglione, and More are in agreement, 
certainly, on the function of the law of reason as being both ethical and 
intellectual in its import, as seen from the quotations above. 

In the “Character of the Happy Warrior” the general concept of 
virtue appears as a guide for conduct. Virtue is not, however, broken 
up into components in the Aristotelian sense of the four cardinal 
virtues found in the Ethics: wisdom, justice, fortitude, and temper- 
ance. The Happy Warrior “owes to virtue every triumph that he 
knows.” In the Utopia we saw how virtue arose out of reason. Elyot, 
drawing on Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Erasmus, and certain writers of 
the Italian Renaissance, listed the various virtues necessary for the 
ideal man to govern, such as justice, fortitude, temperance, sapience, 
majesty, humanity. Spenser in The Faerie Queene presented the pic- 
ture of the ideal man perfected in the Aristotelian virtues: the faery 
knight was the complete Renaissance gentleman; Arthur was the 
symbol of magnificence, the virtue which, to Spenser, contained all the 
others; Britomart was the ideal woman, perfected in holiness and 
temperance. Hooker in the Ecclesiastical Polity (1.x.2) said: “All 
men desire to lead in this world a happy life. This life is led most 
happily wherein all virtue is exercised without impediment or let.” 
Sidney in The Arcadia, presumably a romance but actually a moral 
allegory,** gives in Book I the virtues of justice, temperance, im- 
partiality, prudence, energy, preference of moral goodness to greatness 
of fame, and care for the public welfare, as necessary for the ideal 
ruler.2> Thus we see that the general concept of virtue, either as a 
force in itself, or broken down into various components, operated as a 
motivating force in the writers of the Renaissance whom we have 
considered. Wordsworth, in effect, subsumes all the elements con- 
tributing to the Happy Warrior’s success under the general concept of 
virtue. This element, it may be said, is the one which gives him his 
political integrity—which is exhibited in the honest, courageous man- 
ner in which he discharges his office, but retaining meanwhile his 
humility. 

The literature of the Renaissance on the subject of performance of 
public office (the second category of the Happy Warrior’s activity) is 
voluminous. As we have already seen, almost every work we have 
considered was designed in some way to serve as a guide to the prince, 
the ruler, the man in public life, and the man in private life. Erasmus 
said: “Upon the moral qualities of this one man alone depends the 
felicity of the state.”** Elyot described this quality of political integrity 


24Edwin A. Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan 
Allegory,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers, by Colleagues and Pupils of George 
Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1913), pp. 336-37. 

25 Sir Philip Sidney, Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat 
(Cambridge, 1912), II, 182-94. 

26 Education of a Christian Prince, p. 163. 
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in his discussion of the quality which he calls magnanimity.?? Mag- 
nanimity he calls a companion virtue to fortitude, “an excellence of 
mind concerning things of great importance or estimation, doing 
everything that is virtuous for the achieving of honor.” He goes on to 
say that since this word is “newly come from the latine” he will sub- 
stitute a word more common, “good courage,” which can be discerned 
by two qualities: “One is in despising things outward, when a man is 
persuaded not to wish or desire anything but that which is honest. 
Moreover, that a man should not bow to any fortune or trouble of 
mind.” 

Bacon described this same virtue, magnanimity, in his Discourse in 
Praise of the Queen.** “Magnanimity,” he said, “no doubt consisteth 
in contempt of peril, in contempt of profit, and in meriting of the times 
wherein one liveth.” This magnanimous man, then, is like the Happy 
Warrior, 


—Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means... . 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. (35-44) 


Thus he is like the ideal Aristotle outlines in the Ethics (Book IV, 
Chaps. 7-10), preserving his equanimity in face of good or bad fortune, 
ignoring the wrongs done him by others—externals do not touch him. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in addition to showing as some of the kingly quali- 
ties of his ideal ruler (in The Arcadia) impartiality and preference 
for moral goodness to greatness of fame, was himself an expression of 
part of this ideal in his own public life. Einstein relates how Sidney, 
in an age notorious for religious expropriations, declined financial 
relief for himself at the expense of proposed forfeiture of certain 
Catholic estates.” 


Many of these ideas, of course, go back to the expression of them by 
Cicero in the De Officiis, who, in urging the gifted man to go into 
public life and take a hand in administering the government, said: 
“Statesmen . . . should carry with them that greatness of spirit and 
indifference to outward circumstances . . . together with the calm of 
soul and freedom from care, if they are to be free from worries and 
lead a dignified and self-consistent life.”*° He advised this public 
figure to keep the whole body-politic in mind, and avoid partisanship, 
self-seeking, vindictiveness, anger, and to maintain fortitude in distress 
and an attitude of humility at all times, thus maintaining the integrity 


27 Boke Named the Governour, pp. 288 ff 

28 Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath 
(London, 1862), I, 126. 

29 Lewis Einstein, Tudor Ideals (New York, 1921), p. 62. 

80 De Officiis, p. 75 
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necessary for public life.** Bacon, one of the most eminently practical 
writers of the Renaissance, also echoed the golden mean between 
rashness and timidity in his essay “Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self.’”’*? 

Most of the writers we have considered have been aware, as Words- 
worth said the Happy Warrior must realize, that somewhere along 
the road of political service there would be the danger of misfortune. 
As one would expect, the stoicism of Cicero and the Greeks has pro- 
foundly influenced the Renaissance writers. First, however, recall 
briefly Wordsworth’s own statement of the theme. The Happy War- 
rior had the quality of turning necessity into a virtue: 


Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate. (12-20) 


Cicero stated in the De Officiis : 


The soul that is altogether courageous and great is marked above all by two 
characteristics: one of these is indifference to outward circumstances; for such a 
person cherishes the convictions that nothing but moral goodness and propriety 
deserves to be either admired or wished for or striven after. . . . The second 
characteristic is that, when the soul is disciplined in the way above mentioned, 
one should do deeds not only great and in the highest degree useful, but extremely 
arduous and laborious and fraught with danger both to life and to many things 
that make life worth living.** 


It will be remembered from the discussion of the law of reason in 
the Courtier that Castiglione emphasized how the following of this 
law by the man of public life led to a sense of calm and security from 
those affections which would trouble him. In the Fourth Book, 
Castiglione states that it is the virtues of courage and justice which 
lead the ideal courtier to accept without bitterness that which is dis- 
pleasing.** Elyot in the Boke Named the Governour quotes the story 
of Dionysius, King of Sicily, who was expelled from his country 
unjustly after years of faithful service : 


Also when it was demanded of him what availed him Plato or philosophy, 
wherein he had been studious: he answered that they caused him to sustain 
adversity patiently, and made his exile be to him more facile and easy. . . .5 
Patience is a noble virtue, appertaining as well to inward governance as to 
exterior governance, and is the vanquisher of injuries, the sure defense against 


31 De Officiis, pp. 87-95. 

82 Works of Francis Bacon: The Literary and Professional Works, ed. James 
Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, new edition (London, 1878), I, 431-33. 
83 De Officiis, p. 69. 

34 Book of the Courtier, p. 265. 

35 Boke Named the Governour, p. 22. 
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all affects and passions of the soul, retaining always glad semblance in adversity 
and sorrow.®¢ 


Now we remember that the Happy Warrior, who felt sure of the 
“confidence of Heaven’s applause” and who “possessed himself in his 
own desire,” found within himself the consolation which the human 
frame requires to preserve it from destruction from within—in much 
the same sense as did the ideal prince, the ideal man, of Greek, Roman, 
and Renaissance literature. 

Having considered the history of the ideas which contribute to the 
character of Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, it is necessary to recall 
briefly the familiar autobiographical background of the poem before 
presenting conclusions. It was composed in December, 1805, or 
January, 1806. In addition to Wordsworth’s own thought, three actual 
persons are in varying degrees reflected in the poem, namely, the poet’s 
brother John, Lord Nelson, and the French soldier Michel Beaupuy.*’ 
Since all biographers and critics agree that no single one of these 
persons fits closely the actual description found in the “Character of 
the Happy Warrior,” it is reasonable to conclude that Wordsworth 
in the poem was drawing not merely a seventeenth-century “char- 
acter,” but a portrait of a hypothetical ideal to whose character certain 
long-used and familiar ethical concepts contributed. The intended 
function of this individual was clearly that of leadership, and though 
the poet realized that the man might not achieve public recognition for 
his service, a reward was still sure. 

Examination of Renaissance expressions of the ethical concepts 
involved in the poem and summary consideration of those same ideas 
in Greek and Roman thought have shown that those ideas are part of a 
long and persistent tradition which has motivated poets and philoso- 
phers of the highest order. Although it is impossible at this time to 
determine in detail which of the selected group of classical and 
Renaissance writers Wordsworth was most familiar with and which 
contributed most directly to the poem in question, it is nevertheless 
obvious that Wordsworth was aware of the ethical tradition and that 
he certainly touched this tradition by either one or both of two means: 
directly through the writings themselves, or indirectly through such 
sources, for example, as Milton and Shakespeare. 

With respect to Wordsworth’s contribution to the ethical tradition 
expressed, it seems clear that the idea of the influence of external 
nature on man, while not precisely original with Wordsworth, did 
receive a definite and philosophical interpretation in his hands. This 
treatment, besides being characteristic of Wordsworth as a poet, is a 





86 Boke Named the Governour, p. 232. 


87 See David W. Rannie, Wordsworth and His Circle (New York, 1907), pp. 
125, 161-62; C. H. Herford, Wordsworth (London, 1930), p. 152; George B. 
Woods, ed., Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement (New York, 1929), 
p. 1369; and G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), I, Chap. 
VIII. 
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contribution to the evolution of the ideal man in modern history, since 
the authenticity of this interpretation has been tested not only by 
Wordsworth’s contemporaries, but by the artistic and ethical experi- 
ence of men in the hundred years since his death. The poem therefore 
deserves more than an occasional mouthing by the professional 
moralist ; it also deserves attention and study within its proper context : 
a stream of living thought which has furnished great nations with 
great men. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 

















A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HIRAM MELVILLE 
By Hucu W. HETHERINGTON 


In the New York Times for October 6, 1891, “The Late Hiram 
Melville” was the heading of a column which contained a letter en- 
titled “A Tribute by One Who Knew Him.” The letter was signed 
“O. G. H.,” supposedly the initials of O. G. Hilliard. Hilliard may 
not have been responsible for rechristening the man who had died 
eight days before, on September 28, but nowhere in his letter does he 
prove that he knew the given name was not Hiram. At any rate, 
whoever was responsible for the weird misnomer, it is highly sympto- 
matic of the state of knowledge about Herman Melville at the time of 
his death. 

It is quite true that a greater number of periodicals than has been 
realized gave some sort of attention to his demise. Professor Richard 
Chase is somewhat in error in stating on the next to the last page of 
his Herman Melville (1949) that “Only one newspaper carried an 
obituary notice.” At least thirty published items, including obituaries, 
notices, tributes, and articles, during the last four months of 1891 
marked Melville’s passing. At least seven of the items, which appeared 
in six different newspapers (Times, Tribune, World, Sun, in New 
York; Transcript and Journal in Boston) within two days of his 
death, were, in the strictest sense of the term, newspaper obituaries. 
All thirty items were memorial in nature and might possibly be called 
obituaries. This number does not include the well-known long series 
of articles written for the Berkshire County Eagle by J. E. A. Smith 
and published beginning October 27. There were items in at least 
seventeen newspapers and four magazines. Of these the worst are 
sketchy bits of misinformation ; the majority, although avoiding actual 
misreporting, are completely noncommittal or inadequate; and only 
two or three can possibly be considered at all in line with present-day 
judgments of Melville. The thirty items (five of which were reprints) 
add up to a very small total indeed; and it is scarcely unfair to lump 
them together under the heading “A Tribute to the Late Hiram 
Melville.” 

The feeble flicker of obituary “tributes” had two phases. First there 
were the obituaries proper, concerned mainly with recording Melville’s 
death. These were so brief, so ill-informed, so full of omissions, or so 
utterly banal, that even in those days of almost total neglect of this 
writer, a little wave of apologies, regrets, and explanations began to 
appear. Although some of these “apologies” seem little more learned 
than the first obituaries, gradually a few facts were somehow exhumed, 
and an appreciative reader or two found his way into print. 

Slowly there came about during the year 1892 what some recent 
investigators have tried to magnify into a “revival”; but if it was a 
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revival, it was a very mild and short-lived one. A chronicle of this 
minor revival of 1892 does not lie within the scope of the present 
article, which is concerned only with Melville’s fame during the 
autumn following his death. It is the first obituaries, moreover, which 
so dramatically underline the obscurity into which, in his own country 
and his own city of New York, Melville had fallen. 

Various investigators have found examples which they considered 
the very nadir of Melville’s fame, but a sentence which is a likely 
candidate for first prize appeared in one of the greatest of American 
newspapers on the day after his death. In the shortest of obituaries, 
the New York Tribune on September 29 subsumed his literary career 
thus: “Typee was his best work, although he has since writtefi-a 
number of other stories which were published more for private than 
public circulation.” 

On the same September 29, the Boston Evening Transcript sai ', ‘ He 
was the author of several popular stories and volumes of poems.” A 
tiny bit of biography, stressing the cannibal days, was followed in the 
Transcript by a list of works which included these erudite items: “a 
philosophical romance, ‘Redburn’; ‘Plute [sic] Jacket; or the World 
on [sic] a Man-of-War’; ‘Moby Dick’; ‘Pierre’; ‘Israel Potter’ ; “The 
Prazza [sic] Tales’... .” The Albany Argus, by the same day, had 
dug up a little biographical information and even mentioned the friend- 
ship with Hawthorne, and rather surprisingly had a little paragraph 
on the poetry, but of the prose works mentioned only Typee. Also on 
September 29 the [New York (?)] Press, without mentioning any 
of the other works, quoted Clark Russel as having said that “Moby 
Dick is the best sea novel ever written,” but gave no indication as to 
whether or not it agreed with the statement. 

Another obituary on September 29 appeared in the New York 
World. The author was none other than Joseph Pulitzer, whose brief 
sketch told how Melville “made his way to the Marquersas [sic] 
Islands” and listed among his works “‘Ouvoo [sic],’ ‘Piute [sic] 
Jacket ; or the World on [sic] a Man-of-War.’” Although Pulitzer 
listed even Clarel, he made no critical comments whatever on any of 
the works. 

Two very short items were inserted into the New York Times on 
the same September 29, under the caption “Died.” One was a mere 
notice of the death and the time of the funeral. The other, in a column 
headed “Obituary Notes,” may be quoted in its entirety as an illustra- 
tion of the summary treatment Melville was receiving : 


Herman Melville died yesterday at his residence, 104 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 
this city, of heart failure, aged seventy-two. He was the author of “Typee,” 
“Omoo,” “Mobie [sic] Dick,” and other seafaring tales [sic], written in earlier 
years. He leaves a wife and two daughters, Mrs. M. B. Thomas and Miss 
Melville. 


The next day, September 30, three papers took cognizance of Mel- 
ville’s death. The Boston Transcript remembered him solely as the 
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grandson of Thomas Melville and the husband of Elizabeth Shaw, with 
not one word of reference to him as an author. The Boston Morning 
Journal called him “the well-known author of popular seafaring 
stories” and went on: “So little has been heard of him personally, in 
late years that many people imagined he was dead, and yet his literary 
honors were well won and deserved.” The Journal, however, could 
not recall a single work by name, and gave in the same obituary 
column eight times as much space to “Thomas J. Nash, formerly 
Assistant Superintendent of the Tweksbury Almshouse.” The New 
York Sun, also on September 30, in a short obituary offered a bio- 
graphical sketch half of which was devoted to the experiences re- 
counted in Typee. The Sun listed Moby-Dick without comment, and 
ventured no judgment whatever on Melville as an author. 

On October 1 Town Topics had three short paragraphs, stressing 
the idea that Melville had chosen obscurity, and voiced this opinion: 
“*Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ and in a less degree ‘Moby Dick’ are the very best 
books of their kind in the language.” (This statement was reprinted 
in the New York Critic for October 10.) 

The memorial note in the New York Tribune on October 1 con- 
formed to the by then prevailing pattern. It referred to Melville’s 
latest volume of poems, John Marr (1888), and suggested that the 
harsh criticism of Pierre had injured his reputation ; it did not mention 
Moby-Dick, but placed the spotlight on Typee, by quoting Titus 
Munson Coan, who said at the funeral “ “Typee’ will be read when 
most of the Concord group are forgotten.” Coan’s was a high claim 
for Melville indeed, but solely as the author of Typee. 

Harper's Weekly for the first week in October called Melville “a 
man of brilliant genius,” offered a bit about Typee and Omoo, and 
included Moby-Dick sans comment in a list of works. 

Unquestionably based on a reading, if a long time since, of much of 
Melville’s work were “Taverner’s” paragraphs in his “Here in Boston” 
column in the Boston Post on October 2. He told of having been 
recently reminded by an operetta called “Paul Jones” of Jsrael Potter. 
He had been 


mightily pleased at finding the copy of “Moby Dick”—and what a queer yarn it 
is—thumbed beyond repair, and with broken back, the testimony of the apprecia- 
tion of frequenters of the Public Library. What a grand fellow that harpoon 
man was—I have forgotten his name—who, when he was in the New Bedford 
Inn, began dressing by putting on his stove pipe hat. 


“Taverner” liked Typee, of course, could not understand Mardi, found 
White Jacket thoroughly delightful, seemed to enjoy Redburn, thought 
Pierre “a stupid book,” and was baffled by The Confidence Man. All 
in all “Taverner’s” paragraphs at least are sincere reactions of his 
own; his judgment of Melville’s importance is, however, revealed 
clearly enoiigh in his asking “Do boys between the ages of 10 and 70 
read his books now ?” Some modern students of Melville would, more- 
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over, scarcely consider very brilliant ““Taverner’s” remark that “His 
stories were not ruined by allusions to science.” 

On the same day, October 2, the New York Times in an editorial 
began the series of apologies and regrets that Melville’s death had 
received so little attention, asserting that only one newspaper had 
contained an obituary and that was of but three or four lines. This 
incorrect statement was quoted by Raymond Weaver in his Herman 
Melville (1921) and became the basis for the persistent legend that 
there was only one obituary. The Times went on to discuss at some 
length Melville’s former fame and present oblivion. “One who turns 
back to his works will find it harder to understand why they are no 
longer read than why they were once famous.” Praising his ability 
to interpret the charm of the South Seas, the Times went on to make 
the ill-informed remark that his great pictorial power was “almost as 
visible in those of his works that are not professed romances, but 
purport to be accounts of authentic experiences” —White Jacket and 
Moby-Dick. Melville’s “poeticizing of the prosaic process of trying 
out the blubber in his description of the old whaler wallowing through 
the dark and burning a corpse” did, however, win the admiration of 
the Times. (This article was reprinted, most inaccurately, in the 
Critic on October 17, 1891.) 

On October 3, the next day, the Tribune protested against the false 
charge of the Times that there was only one obituary, pointing out 
that the Tribune had an obituary, as well as half a column, on October 
1. It is curious that a mistake which was corrected in 1891 should 
have been repeated down to 1949. The obituary of which the Tribune 
was so proud was the one containing the charming sentence which has 
been quoted as marking the nadir of Melville’s reputation. In this 
October 3 commentary, the Tribune had little else to say except that 
Melville had not been forgotten by literary people in New York. Also 
on October 3, the Critic quoted from the Stedman-Hutchinson Library 
of American Literature, wherein the brief biographical sketch placed 
the usual emphasis on the background of Typee. The Critic did not 
venture to offer any comments of its own. 

The next day, October 4, the Boston Herald, in an obituary of some 
150 words, referred to Melville’s former popularity. The Herald, 
although saying that he wrote “graphically, eloquently, and originally 
about the South Sea Islands,” mentioned no works, and concluded by 
recalling the “eloquent” and “florid” oratory of Herman’s brother 
Gansevoort, whom the Herald apparently considered of practically 
equal importance with the brother who was to become so famous 
after 1920. 

One of the “regrets” was Hilliard’s “Hiram” letter which came on 
October 6 and consisted chiefly of a comment on his once great fame 
and present obscurity. Hilliard said he was saddened when reading 
the gushing over Lowell to think one “his equal in a narrower sphere 
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should pass away unknown, unhonored, and unsung,” but he was not 
stimulated sufficiently to recall by name a single one of Melville’s 
works. 

James Schonberg devoted well over half of an article in the Home 
Journal for October 7 to a description of the Marquesas and to a 
summary of Typee. He mentioned Omoo and Mardi very briefly, said 
Melville’s wife “was a true example of the New England lady of 
culture and refinement,” recalled that Hawthorne and his wife had 
“testified their admiration of Mr. Melville as a delightful raconteur and 
polished conversationalist,” but ventured no judgment of the im- 
portance of Melville’s work, not even of Typee, and in listing his 
works left out Moby-Dick. 


For the St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Republican on October 8, Typee 
was Melville’s one important book. “A man who in his day was the 
most popular author in America died last week [sic] forgotten. He 
was Herman Melville, the once famous author of Typee.” After a 
brief summation of the chief events in Typee, came this remark: 
“Other books followed, but their success was comparatively small, and 
Mr. Melville ceased to write a quarter of a century ago. But “Typee’ 
is a remarkable book and it well deserves immortality.” No other 
works of Melville apparently had even been heard of in Vermont. 


Richard Henry Stoddard’s article in the New York Mail and Ex- 
press on October 8, though quite lengthy, was in the main exceedingly 
condescending and hostile except possibly to Omoo and Typee. He 
considered Melville “unliterary” and most likely to appeal to the 
uncritical. 


The early career of Mr. Melville was adventurous enough to make him famous 
among his countrymen, who, less literary in their tastes and demands than at 
present, were easily captivated by stories of maritime life [italics mine] like 
“Omoo” and “Typee” and “Moby Dick” .... Popular among his own country- 
men, who read him without quite knowing why, except that he entertained them, 
for they were not critical, though they had persuaded themselves that they were, 
Melville appealed to the English love of sea tales. . . . There was a wealth of 
imagination in the mind of Mr. Melville, but it was an untamed imagination, and 
a world of the stuff out of which poetry is made, which is creation, not chaos. . . . 
His vocabulary was large, fluent, eloquent, but it was excessive, inaccurate and 
unliterary. 


Stoddard pronounced Melville much inferior to the “great writer” 
Hawthorne, his personal friend. Stoddard seems peculiarly obtuse or 
ignorant to recent students of Pierre, the short stories, and The Con- 
fidence Man, and even of Moby-Dick when he writes, “the later works 
added nothing to his reputation ; why it is not easy to determine, since 
they were conceived in the same spirit, and informed with the same 
qualities as ‘Omoo’ and ‘T ypee’ [italics mine], which are landmarks in 
American literature, in which the name of Herman Melville must ever 
hold an honorable place.” (Stoddard’s article was reprinted in the 
Critic on November 14.) 
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The Boston Literary World on October 10 contained a brief obituary 
which was completely conventional, referring to Melville as “the 
author of Typee,” placing the usual emphasis in the biographical 
sketch on his life among the cannibals, and venturing no critical com- 
ments. On December 19, 1891, the Literary World again recognized 
Melville by printing an article by Titus Munson Coan. Highly as Coan 
thought of Melville, as has been seen, for him 7ypee was Melville at 
his best, and Fayaway his most memorable creation. 

Arthur Stedman was certainly the most active American admirer of 
Melville during the nineties, for he was in 1892 to edit with introduc- 
tions Typee, Omoo, White Jacket, and Moby-Dick. His was the first 
edition of Moby-Dick since Bentley’s in London in 1853. His long 
article in the New York [Vorld for October 11, 1891, although in gen- 
eral quite well informed, even to mentioning “I and My Chimney,” and 
entirely without Stoddard’s condescensions, nevertheless embodied the 
prevailing conventions in giving great attention to the biographical 
events recounted in Typee and according to Moby-Dick the merest 
mention. He did imply that the latter book was of some value, by 
saying that its writing was the chief event of the residence in Pittsfield, 
by asserting that Melville’s important work was over with the publica- 
tion of Moby-Dick, and by the interesting comment that only twice 
later was Melville to wave “the enchanter’s wand’—in “Benito 
Cereno” and in the “Bell Tower.” Stedman’s essential bias was, how- 
ever, revealed in the title of his article, “Marquesan Melville.” (His 
article was quoted in part in the Critic for October 24.) 

The preéminence of Moby-Dick among Melville’s writings is surely 
today a basic assumption, granted even by the recent advocates of the 
importance of The Confidence Man. Among the periodicals which 
chronicled Melville’s death, seven made absolutely no mention of 
Moby-Dick. Three included Moby-Dick in a list with no comment on 
it whatsoever. Two, Town Topics and Richard Henry Stoddard, 
stated explicitly that it was inferior to Typee. One, the New York 
Press, indeed, mentioned Moby-Dick only, but ventured no judgment 
of its own on the book. Only two commentators exhibited any traces 
of having read the book with appreciation: the reviewer for the New 
York Times and “Taverner” in the Boston Post. The former said 
nothing, however, as to his opinion of the book’s importance, and 
“Taverner” made it plain he considered it a book for boys. Arthur 
Stedman, though interested in Moby-Dick, obviously considered 
Typee much more important. 

There was, however, one exception, one voice of protest. The 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican for October 4, 1891, an- 
nounced in no uncertain terms not only the general excellence of 
Melville but also the superiority of Moby-Dick. Herman Melville, 
said the Republican, was “one of the most original and virile of Ameri- 
can literary men,” even though he had long been forgotten. ‘“‘Never- 
theless, it is probable that no work of imagination more powerful and 
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often poetic has been written by an American than Melville’s romance 
of ‘Moby Dick; or the Whale.’” Typee was “charming . . . but the 
crown of Melville’s sea experience was the marvelous romance of 
“Moby Dick, the White Whale’. . . . Hawthorne must have regarded 
himself as honored when he saw the book inscribed to him.” The 
Republican continued enthusiastically : 


This story is unique; and in the divisions late critics have made of novels, as it is 
not a love story (the only love being that of the serious mate Starbuck for his 
wife in Nantucket whom he will never see again) it is the other thing, a hate 
story. And nothing stranger was ever motive for a tale than Captain Ahab’s 
insane passion for revenge on the mysterious and invincible White Whale, Moby 
Dick, who robbed him of a leg, and to a perpetual and fatal chase of him the 
captain binds his crew. The scene of this vow is marvelously done, and so are 
many other scenes, some of them truthful descriptions of whaling as Melville 
knew it, some of the wildest fabrications of the imagination. An immense amount 
of knowledge of the whale went into this amazing book which swells, too, with a 
humor often as grotesque as Jean Paul’s, but not so genial as it is sardonic. 
Character is drawn with great power, too, from Queequeg the ex-cannibal and 
Tashtego the Gay-Header, to the crazy and awful Ahab, the grave Yankee 
Starbuck, and the terrible white whale, with his charmed life, that one feels can 
never end. Certainly it is hard to find a more wonderful book than this Moby 
Dick, and it ought to be read by this generation, amid whose feeble mental food, 
furnished by the small realists and fantasts of the day, it would appear as 
Hercules among the pygmies, or as Moby Dick himself among a school of 
minnows. 


An interesting contrast indeed these comments make with Stod- 
dard’s theory that Melville had been more popular in the forties and 
fifties than in the nineties because his first readers were “less literary 
in their tastes” and were not “critical” ! 

The Springfield Republican published on October 23 another article 
on Melville, which was concerned chiefly with quoting some of the 
other obituary articles, and expressing wonder that the death of 
Herman Melville “should have received so slight attention in the 
press of the city in which he lived . . . but the New York papers 
apparently knew nothing of him, though all of them would have had 
full obituaries of any rich man or ward politician who might have 
died.” 

Even in the days immediately following his death, when Melville’s 
reputation lay under the heaviest clouds of obscurity, there was one 
highly articulate admirer of his masterpiece, though not in “the city 
of the Manhattoes.” For the writers of the other obituaries, however, 
Melville was important, if important at all, because he had once written 
a book called Typee. His worst fears had been realized. He had gone 
down to posterity, as he many years before had told Hawthorne he 
would, labeled “the man who lived among the cannibals.” 
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GOETHE, PREVOST, AND LOUISIANA 
By Cart HAMMER, JR. 


The inspirational role played by Prévost’s Manon Lescaut in the 
stylization of one of the most intriguing episodes of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit is acknowledged by Goethe. It is the account of young love 
and disappointment experienced in Frankfurt with that appealing 
creature of poetry and truth known as “Gretchen.” Although Goethe 
finally omitted the Manon passages from his autobiography (they 
eventually found sanctuary in the Lesarten of the Weimar Edition), 
Richard M. Meyer classes Prévost’s romance with Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield and Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise as a chief “‘literarische 
Spiegelung” in Dichtung und Wahrheit... Hugo Friedrich, in his 
comprehensive work, Abbé Prévost in Deutschland,’ discovers pos- 
sibly too many parallels between the story of Manon and Goethe’s own 
personal “Gretchen tragedy.” Like Richard Messlény,* Friedrich also 
makes Manon a literary ancestress of Philine in Wilhelm Meister, 
while Reinhold Frick considers the Marianne of the same novel a 
related type.‘ These several commentaries show that the belletristic 
importance of Prévost for Goethe has not been neglected by scholarly 
research. 

Such is not the case with the significance that his preoccupation 
with Prévost assumes in the documentation of Goethe’s knowledge of 
America. Although much has been written about the attraction the 
New World held for Goethe, one tends to stress the last years of his 
life, particularly 1825-1827, when his enthusiasm supposedly reached 
its climax. For his earlier decades we generally find a mere enumera- 
tion of references in the works, the most noteworthy being the emigra- 
tion urge evinced by Jarno in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. The 
Revolution is the usual starting point for discussions of Goethe and 
America, about which he had read “next to nothing” before 1807, 
according to Walter Wadepuhl.* The latter does not refer to Prévost, 
nor do Fritz Strich,* Ernst Beutler,’ and Johannes Urzidil*—to 
mention more recent surveys of Goethe’s American interests. 

This paper aims to set forth the position of Prévost, as author of 





1In “Einleitung” to Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethes Werke, “Jubilaums- 
Ausgabe” (Stuttgart, 1902 ff.), XXII, xxiv. 
, povubtitle : “Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Empfindsamkeit” (Heidelberg, 
929). 

3 “Manon Lescaut und Wilhelm Meister,” Euphorion, XXI (1914), 564-68. 

#“Manon Lescaut als Typus,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, VII 
(1915-1919), 463. 

5 Goethe’s Interest in the New World (Jena, 1934), p. 76. 

6 Goethe und die Weltliteratur (Bern, 1946). 

7™“Von der Ilm zum Susquehanna: Goethe und Amerika in ihren Wechsel- 
beziehungen,” in Essays um Goethe (Wiesbaden, 1948), I, 462-520. 

8“Goethes Amerika und Amerikas Goethe,” Amerikanische Rundschau, IV 
(1948), 69-81. 
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Manon Lescaut, among those writers who gave Goethe his conceptions 
of transatlantic lands. Here Louisiana is our concern. 

Goethe tells us that he read the novel during his boyhood.’ It must 
therefore have been among the first works dealing with America that 
came into his ken, and perhaps the earliest one about the settlements 
on the lower Mississippi. Why has this aspect of Goethe’s reading of 
Prévost gone virtually unnoticed? The answer may lie in the relative 
obscurity of his references to the French novelist and in the avid 
pursuit of apparent echoes of Manon Lescaut in the literary works, 
above all in the story of Gretchen. 

There is a surprising paucity of allusions: two noncommittal state- 
ments in letters ;*° four terse diary entries ;“ a rather equivocal men- 
tion in the Tag- und Jahreshefte ;'* and the two passages originally 
intended for Dichtung und Wahrheit. The longer one is introduced 
by the following comment on the unhappy ending of the Gretchen 
adventure : 


Zur Nahrung eines solchen Kummers waren gewisse Romane, besonders die von 
Prevot [sic] recht auserlesen. Die Geschichte des Ritters De Grieux [sic] und 
der Manon Lescaut fiel mir zu gleicher Zeit in die Hande und bestarkte mich, 
auf eine siiB-qualende Weise, in meinen hypochondrischen Thorheiten.'* 


Goethe’s résumé of Manon Lescaut (nearly four and a half closely 
printed pages), which was to have concluded Book V of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,** dates from May 16, 1811, when Goethe wrote in his diary 
of having “epitomized” the story.** It is based on an Italian version, 
borrowed from the Weimar Library.*’ While his later comment in 
Tag- und Jahreshefte relegates Manon Lescaut to the company of 
Verrocchio’s Novelle galanti and the Novelle del Bandello, from all of 
which, he says, he returned to reading the Vicar of Wakefield “mit 
unschuldigem Behagen,”** there is no mistaking his admiration in 
1811: 


Der groBe Verstand, womit diese Dichtung concipirt, die unschatzbare Kunst, 
womit sie ausgefiihrt worden, blieb mir freylich verborgen. Das Werk that auf 


® Goethes Werke, “Weimarer Ausgabe” (Weimar, 1887-1919), XXVI (Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit), 376. All references to Goethe’s works are to this edition, 
the spelling and punctuation of which are retained. 

10 Werke (1V. Abteilung, “Briefe”), XXII, 159 (to Charlotte von Stein, 
Aug. 30, 1811) ; XLVI, 262 (to Pierre Jean David, March 8, 1830, thanking him 
for some profiles and portrait sketches, including a study of Manon Lescaut). 

11 Werke (III. Abteilung, “Tagebiicher”), IV, 201, 206, 230 (May 1 and 16; 
Aug. 31; Sept. 1, 1811). 

12 Werke, XXXVI, 73. 

18 [hbid., XX VI, 376-80; XXVII, 388. Nowhere does Goethe utter a word in 
defense of Prévost, of whom Henry Harrisse says: “Personne n’a été plus 
calomnié que l’immortel auteur de Manon Lescaut.” L’Abbé Prévost: Histoire 
de sa vie et de ses wuvres d'aprés des documents nouveaux (Paris, 1896), p. 1. 

14 [bid., XX VI, 376. This note is in Eckermann’s handwriting. 

15 [bid., pp. 375 f. (note). 

16-See note 11, supra. 

17 Elise von Keudell, Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek (Weimar, 
1931), p. 115. 

18 Werke, XXXVI, 73. 
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mich nur eine stoffartig[e] Wirkung; ich bildete mir ein, so liebend und so treu 
seyn zu konnen, wie der Ritter, und da ich Gretchen fiir unendlich besser hielt, 
als Manon sich erwiesen, so glaubte ich, alles was man fiir sie thun kénne, sey 
sehr wohl angelegt. (Werke, XXVI, 380 f.) 


Since the nature of the novel, says Goethe, is such that it has a sur- 
feiting effect on the fullness of youth and an enlivening one on the 
sobriety of old age, this reading contributed not a little toward render- 
ing his affair with Gretchen more blissful while it lasted, and, when it 
was disrupted, toward making his state of mind more wretched and 
his trouble incurable.’® 

Did the milieu of the latter part of the so vivid narrative also 
fascinate Goethe? At least for his mature years, it is hard to dis- 
sociate that element from his high praise of Prévost’s literary art. 

Goethe’s epitome briefly recounts the lovers’ vicissitudes until they 
are surprised by the financier whom Manon has deceived and whose 
equally infatuated son she is ready to desert. Des Grieux is over- 
powered, and both are taken into custody: 


Man gibt den jungen Mann seiner Familie zuriick; Manon hingegen wird 
verurtheilt mit andern liederlichen Madchen in die Colonie abgefiihrt zu werden. 
... [Then after Des Grieux has succeeded in bribing her guards into letting him 
see her occasionally and do her a few favors]: Auf gleiche Weise verschafft 
er sich im Hafen die Vergiinstigung, mit nach Amerika hiniiber zu gehen. Driiben 
angelangt macht er, sowie andre unterwegs, den Gouverneur glauben, da8 sie 
verheirathet seyen. Die iibrigen Madchen werden unter die Colonisten ausgetheilt, 
Manon bleibt ihm. (Werke, XXVI, 379) 


In the final paragraphs Goethe tells of Des Grieux’s finding favor 
with the governor; of his trying to cheer the delicate and depressed 
Manon; of their flight when the governor’s enamored nephew dis- 
covers their secret; of Manon’s succumbing to the hardships of the 
wilderness and dying in the arms of her chevalier, who buries her 
there. As he himself seeks death, a faithful friend of his youth finds 
him and takes him back to Europe, “damit er seine Begebenheiten 
erzahlen konne.” 

The “colony” is, of course, Louisiana. Yet “Amerika” is otherwise 
Goethe’s only designation of place. He does not even name New 
Orleans, where so much of the action is supposed to take place. Such 
vagueness might be attributed to a wish to generalize the plot for more 
effective identification with his own thwarted romance; it likewise 
seems in keeping with the descriptions of Louisiana contained in the 
original. 

That the mature Goethe esteemed Prévost as a writer of narratives 
of travel is obvious from a variant to Book VII of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit listing the Mémoires et aventures d’un homme de qualité, of 
which Manon Lescaut is an episode in the broader sense, along with 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Johann Gottfried Schnabel’s 


19 Werke, XXVI, 381. Goethe concludes this passage with the significant 
words: “Damit an mir erfillt wiirde, was geschrieben steht.” 
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Insel Felsenburg.*° No statement by Goethe indicates definitely 
whether he read the entire Mémoires or any of the other voluminous 
novels of Prévost, let alone the interminable Histoire générale des 
voyages. The Abbé’s exotic writing concerning America is best in 
Manon Lescaut, as Gilbert Chinard maintains, in contrasting it with 
lengthy descriptive passages on American scenes in the novel Cléve- 
land. “Il semble,” he remarks, “que la vérité des sentiments ait créé 
la vérité du paysage et que l’on ne puisse voir la Louisiane que par les 
yeux de la pauvre Manon.”** Chinard also observes that the few 
pages which Prévost dedicates to New Orleans “parlent 4 nos imagina- 
tions.” Indeed, they are largely the product of their author’s fancy, 
for, despite parallels between his adventures and those of Des Grieux, 
he experienced Louisiana only vicariously. Let us now consider the 
description of that colony as the young Goethe read it in Manon 
Lescaut : 


Aprés une navigation de deux mois, nous abordames enfin au rivage désiré. Le 
pays ne nous offrit rien d’agréable 4 la premiére vue. C’étoient des campagnes 
stériles et inhabitées, ot l’on voyoit a-peine quelques roseaux et quelques arbres 
dépouillés par le vent. Nulle trace d’hommes ni d’animaux. Cependant le capi- 
taine ayant fait tirer quelques piéces de notre artillerie, nous ne fiimes pas long- 
temps sans apercevoir une troupe de citoyens de la Nouvelle-Orléans, qui 
s’approchérent de nous avec de vives marques de joie. Nous n’avions pas 
découvert la ville. Elle est cachée, de ce coté-la, par une petite colline. Nous 
fiimes resus comme des gens descendus du ciel.?* 


Having taken the road to the city with “these poor inhabitants,” the 
newcomers are disappointed at the sight of New Orleans: 


ce qu’on nous avoit vanté jusqu’ alors comme une bonne ville, n’étoit qu'un 
assemblage de quelques pauvres cabanes. Elles étoient habitées par cinq ou six 
cents personnes. La maison du gouverneur nous parut un peu distinguée par sa 
hauteur et par sa situation. Elle est défendue par quelques ouvrages de terre, 
autour desquels régne un large fossé. (p. 477) 


Not only is “sterile” the wrong word for the land along the river, 
but Prévost takes no account of the distance from the mouth of the 
Mississippi up to New Orleans. Chinard comments: “Quant 4 la 
petite colline, elle scandalise fort les Louisianais qui, d’ailleurs, en 
regrettent l’absence dans la réalité.”** Yet, if Prévost was inade- 
quately informed about matters of physical geography, he had exact 
details of the town and its mud huts, the life of the colonists, the 
absolute power of the governor, and, above all, the forced transporta- 
tion of “filles de mauvaise vie” to Louisiana and their resettlement 
there under the system of John Law. The general accuracy of these 


20 Werke, XXVII, 388. 

21 1’ Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature francaise au XV II® et au 
XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1934), p. 301. 

22 (Euvres de Prévost (Paris, 1823), III, Mémoires et aventures d'un homme 
de qualité suivis de l’Histoire du chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut, 
476 f. Subsequent references to Manon Lescaut are to this edition. 

23 Chinard, op. cit., pp. 302 f. 
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aspects of the novel is verified by Pierre Heinrich,** who bases his 
study on government archives as well as printed sources. 

Des Grieux and Manon first experience the governor’s unrestrained 
authority to their advantage. Favorably impressed by their appear- 
ance and by what the ship’s captain tells him, he receives them kindly, 
promises them his patronage, gives them the best house available, and, 
after they have further cultivated his friendship, he provides Des 
Grieux with employment (III, 477-82). At this point Goethe could 
well have been thrilled by the thought of a like situation for himself 
and Gretchen, for at last Manon realizes the worth of her chevalier’s 
self-sacrificing love. She reproaches herself for past inconstancy and, 
in absolute devotion, renders Des Grieux completely happy; for him 
the hut is as if transformed to a king’s palace: 


L’Amérique me parut un lieu de délices aprés cela. “C’est au Nouvel-Orléans 
[sic] qu’il faut venir,” disois-je souvent 4 Manon, “quand on veut goiter les 
vraies douceurs de l’amour. C’est ici qu’on s’aime sans intérét, sans jalousie, sans 
inconstance. Nos compatriotes y viennent chercher de I’or; ils ne s’imaginent pas 
que nous y avons trouvé des trésors bien plus estimables.” (p. 481) 


Thus they live happily and prosper, soon being considered the fore- 
most personages of the town, next to the governor. Upright conduct 
and unselfish service to their neighbors make them popular. Des 
Grieux relates : 


L’innocence de nos occupations et la tranquillité o& nous étions continuellement 
servirent a nous rappeler insensiblement a des idées de religion. Manon n’avoit 
jamais été une fille impie. Je n’étois pas non plus de ces libertins outrés qui font 
gloire d’ajouter l’irréligion 4 la dépravation des mceurs. L’amour, la jeunesse 
avoient causé tous nos désordres. (p. 482) 


By this reawakening of conscience, suggesting the duty of marriage, 
all is undone. Once the secret is out, the governor promises Manon to 
Synnelet, his beloved nephew. Now New Orleans seems like the 
middle of the sea, separated by immense spaces from the rest of the 
world. Whither shall they flee, in an unknown land, waste, or else 
inhabited by ferocious beasts and barbarous savages? In vain does the 
chevalier shout defiance and successfully fight a duel with Synnelet. 
Flight is the only recourse, and Manon, with a faithfulness such as 
Goethe would certainly have welcomed in Gretchen, accompanies him 
with all the speed her delicate health allows. Des Grieux has two 
hopes, however uncertain : 


J’avois acquis assez de connoissance du pays . . . pour ne pas ignorer de quelle 
mani¢re on apprivoisoit les sauvages. On pouvoit se mettre en leurs mains, sans 
courir 4 une mort certaine; j’avois méme appris quelques mots de leur langue, et 
quelques-unes de leurs coutumes dans les diverses occasions que j’avois eues de 
les voir. Avec cette triste ressource, j’en avois une autre du coté des Anglois, 
qui ont, comme nous, des établissements dans cette partie du Nouveau-Monde; 
mais j’étois effrayé de I’éloignement. Nous avions a traverser, jusqu’A leurs 
colonies, de stériles campagnes de plusieurs journées de largeur, et quelques 


24 Prévost, historien de la Louisiane (Paris, 1907). 
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montagnes si hautes et si escarpées, que le chemin en paroissoit difficile aux 
hommes les plus grossiers et les plus vigoureux. (pp. 492 f.) 

Nevertheless, Des Grieux flatters himself that they can turn both 
chances to account. But after two leagues Manon is overcome by 
weariness. As night falls, they sink down in the middle of a vast plain. 
There she dies, in so heartrending a scene that, if the youthful Goethe 
did relate it, as he claims, to his loss of Gretchen, his words about the 
“siiB-qualende Weise” in which the novel affected him are fully justi- 
fied.2* Des Grieux wishes to die also, but sees the necessity of burying 
Manon while he can, strengthened for his sad office by liqueurs brought 
with him. We read: 


Il ne m’étoit pas difficile d’ouvrir la terre dans le lieu ot je me trouvois. C’étoit 
une campagne couverte de sable; je rompis mon épée pour m’en servir a creuser ; 
mais j’en tirai moins de secours que de mes mains. J’ouvris une large fosse; j’y 
placai l’idole de mon cceur. .. . (p. 496) 


This is the last description of the terrain. One would suppose that 
Manon’s death occurred near Lake Pontchartrain. Evidently, the 
Abbé did not know the location of that body of water, for it is not 
mentioned in his novel. 

Louisiana, then, as Goethe encountered it in the pages of Prévost, 
is somewhat indefinitely portrayed. No doubt he gained a far more 
accurate idea of it when, in 1826, he read the following two books 
from the Weimar Library: Berquin-Duvallon, Vue de la colonie 
espagnole du Mississippi, ou des provinces de Louisiane et Floride 
occidentales en l'année 1802 (Paris, 1803), and Theophil Friedrich 
Ehrmann’s German version, entitled Schilderung von Louisiana. Aus 
dem Franzésischen des vor. [Berquin-] Duvallon hrsg. Werkes zweck- 
miBig abgekiirzt (Weimar, 1804).7* Here he found detailed informa- 
tion on the geography of the territory, its climate, soil, natural products, 
agriculture, trade, government, population, and many other particulars. 
One can only conjecture how far Goethe in old age, while eagerly 
gleaning facts about Louisiana, may have recalled his boyhood projec- 
tion of himself into the amorous Des Grieux. 

Our century has seen zealous attempts to identify Manon, Des 
Grieux, and other characters of the romance with historical per- 
sonages, for instance by Alcée Fortier,” Marc de Villiers,** André 
de Maricourt,”® and, more recently, by Harnett T. Kane.*® Whatever 
the essential correspondence of circumstances, we can agree with 
André Beaumier that “the real Manon” lived in the heart of the 
Abbé.*" 


25 Werke, XXVI, 376. 

26 Keudell, op. cit., p. 278. The volumes were borrowed Sept. 20, 1826, and 
returned Jan. 11, 1827. 

27 History of ‘Louisiana (New Orleans, 1904), 

28 Histoire de la fondation de la Nouvelle- PAR ang 1717-1722 o- 1917). 

29 Ce bon Abbé Prévost: L’auteur de Manon (Paris, 1932), pp. 9 

80 Oueen New Orleans, City by the River (New York, 1949), pp. 46 ff. 
, - ‘ véritable Manon Lescaut,” Revue des Deux Mondes, XLVII (Oct. 1, 
918), 706. 
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She was also to live, as we have seen, in the heart of Goethe. Is that 
not a supreme tribute to Prévost’s artistry, this reincarnation, through 
fancy, of Des Grieux and Manon in himself and Gretchen in youthful 
love? In New Orleans the chevalier and his beloved spent their days 
of greatest felicity before tragedy overtook them. With the imagina- 
tive guidance of Prévost, the boy Goethe followed them to the land of 
exotic dreams, Louisiana. 
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GOETHE’S TRANSLATION FROM FONTENELLE’S 
ELOGE DE NEWTON 


By Joun HENNIG 


In my note on “Goethe and de Candolle” (MLO, XIII [1952], 
277-84) I pointed out that of Goethe’s translations from the French 
those of scientific texts in particular have never been studied. In his 
book Goethe’s Knowledge of French Literature (Oxford, 1937) Dr. B. 
Barnes noted (pp. 134, 139) that “on 28/7/1801 Goethe read the 
Eloges of Fontenelle [‘Fontenelle Eloges’] and on 6/1/10 Entretien 
sur la pluralité des mondes. He wrote a chapter on Fontenelle in the 
Farbenlehre (II, iv, 118-28).” 

What in 1801 Goethe read was undoubtedly Fontenelle’s Eloge de 
Newton; the chapter on Fontenelle in Geschichte der Farbenlehre 
(GF) is followed by the much longer chapter (pp. 122-28) entitled 
“Fontenelles Lobrede auf Newton. Ausgezogen und mit Bemerkungen 
begleitet,” a translation of three paragraphs from this Eloge (C-uvres 
[ Paris, 1818], I, 394 f.), interspersed with Goethe’s comments. If the 
two references in the Tagebiicher mentioned by Dr. Barnes represent 
Goethe’s entire study of Fontenelle, it would appear that only shortly 
before the completion of GF the chapter “Fontenelle” (where Goethe 
extensively deals with the “Schrift itber die Mehrheit der Welten”) 
was inserted before the discussion of the “Lobrede auf Newton,” 
which pertains more directly to the subject of GF. 

The absence of any detailed study of this translation is remarkable 
because Goethe’s comments based on this translation embody one of 
the most important statements of his theory of science. Numbering 
the paragraphs of Goethe’s translation consecutively (1 to 15), we 
may list first of all two instances illustrating the technique of Goethe’s 
translation from the French: 


(1) 

aber durch die Manier, in welcher der mais aussi étendu par la maniére dont 
Verfasser einen einzelnen Gegenstand _ il devrait traiter un sujet particulier 
zu behandeln sich vornahm, ebenso 

ausgebreitet werden sollte 


(2) 

daB man ohne eine auBerordentliche qu'on ne peut sans une extréme adresse 
Gewandtheit nicht alles was darin déméler tout ce qui y entre. 

begriffen ist entwickeln kann 


Most modern German writers would probably prefer to imitate more 
closely the paratactic construction of the original. However, even in 
such comparatively involved contexts, where scientific clarity might 
have counted more than literary elegance, Goethe asserted the right 
of the synthetic or concentric structure characteristic of the German 
sentence. 
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Let us now consider a few points in Goethe’s vocabulary. The 
following translations may be listed for their ingenuity : 


(2) bedingen modifient 
(2) was darin begriffen ist ce qui y entre 
(3) Gegenstand durchaus objet perpétuel 


Foreign words are preserved in scientific, but avoided in general, 
contexts: in his comments after paragraph 12 Goethe refers to New- 
ton’s experiments as “complicirt,” but in (2) he renders compliqué 
(facts) by “verwickelt,” ingeniously followed up by the translation of 
déméler by “entwickeln” (all that is contained therein). Further in 
(2) he speaks of “urspriingliche Facta” (faits primitifs), but in (7) 
he renders rayons primitifs by “primitive Lichtstrahlen.” Also in 
(2) he renders labyrinthes by “Irrgange.” 

The latter passage also illustrates the fact that Goethe made no fetish 
of the rule that verbs should replace nouns where possible. He does 
render qui ont eux-mémes leur composition by “die abermals zusam- 
mengesetzt sind,” but two lines further on he translates dont l’on ne 
sortirait pas by “aus welchen man keinen Ausweg fande.” 

The following translations are conveniently considered in groups: 


(2) Gewandtheit adresse 

(14) Geschicklichkeit dextérité 

(2) Scharfsinn sagacité 

(15) fein finesse 

(15) erhaben sublimité 

(2) auBerordentliche Gewandtheit extréme adresse 
(2) vorziiglicher Scharfsinn sagacité extréme 
(6) getheilt divisé 

(6) zerschnitten dissequé 

(7) getrennt séparé 

(7) Trennung séparation 

(7) Trennung dissection 


We see that these translations are concerned either with scientific 
method or with the particular scientific theory dealt with in this con- 
text. Regarding the latter, it is significant that Goethe renders (1) the 
title of Newton’s work, called in Fontenelle’s translation Traité de la 
lumiére et des couleurs, as “das Werk iiber Licht und Farbe” (instead 
of “Farben’”’). Similarly it is interpretative translation when Goethe 
renders the words qu'il ne soit encore un faisceau d'une infinité de 
rayons by “daB er nicht noch eine unendliche Menge von Strahlen 
enthielte” (6). The most curious interpretation is found in (7), 
where Goethe renders the words qui ne peut plus étre alterée by “die 
nicht mehr verandert werden kénnen” : in Fontenelle’s text this clause 
related to la couleur particuliére, in Goethe’s to “die Elementarstrah- 
len” (6). 

A certain criticism of the “Gewandtheit” and “Scharfsinn” (2) 
praised by Fontenelle in Newton is already implied by the translation 
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of the words tout ce qui peut y entrer by “alles was darin begriffen 
sein diirfte.” Goethe’s onslaught on Fontenelle’s appraisal of New- 
ton’s génie, however, starts from Fontenelle’s reference to [art de se 
conduire dans la philosophie expérimentale (11), “die Kunst sich in 
der Experimentalphilosophie zu benehmen.” The word expériences 
had been rendered by Goethe in (1) by “Experimente,” in (2) by 
“Versuche,” in (9) by “Erfahrungen,” and in (10) by “Erfahrung.” 
After (11) Goethe comments : 


Was man sich unter Experimentalphilosophie gedacht, ist oben schon ausgefuhrt, 
so wie wir auch gehorigen Orts dargetan haben, daB man nie verkehrter zu 
Werke gegangen ist, um eine Theorie auf Experimente aufzubauen, oder, wenn 
man will, Experimente an eine Theorie anzuschlieBen. 


The first place referred to by Goethe as “oben” is the chapter on 
Desaguliers, the second referred to as “gehdrigen Orts” the chapter 
“Mangel [of the Royal Society] die in der Umgebung und in der Zeit 
liegen,” the latter passage being based on Goethe’s comments to his 
translated extracts from Birch’s History of the Royal Society (WE 
II, v, 278 ff.).2 Continuing his translation from Fontenelle, Goethe 
again renders expériences by “Erfahrungen” : 


Will man die Natur durch Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen fragen, so mu8 man 
sie fragen wie Herr Newton, auf eine so gewandte und dringende Weise [inter- 
roger ... d'une maniére aussi adroite et aussi pressante].. . . 


Goethe suggests that Newton’s method was defective in a deeper layer 
than merely that of experimentation. 

The study of the terms used by Fontenelle and by Goethe with 
reference to Newton’s scientific method was proposed by Goethe 
himself. Commenting, he continues : 


Die Ausdriicke ge wandt und dringend [Goethe’s spacing] sind recht wohl 
angebracht, um die Newtonische kinstliche Behandlungsweise auszudriicken. Die 
englischen Lobredner sprechen gar von nice Experiments, welches Beiwort alles 
was genau und streng, scharf, ja spitzfindig, behutsam, vorsichtig, bedenklich, 
gewissenhaft und piinktlich bis zur Ubertreibung und Kleinlichkeit einschlieBt. 
... Die Experimente sind einseitig . . . umstandlich . . . complicirt. 


This is not the first time that Goethe introduced into this translation 
from the French considerations of English terminology. In his com- 
ment on the words “Die Trennung dieser Strahlen war schwer” (8), 
Goethe said: “nicht sowohl schwer als beschwerlich (troublesome) .” 
The terminological study of these passages is further suggested by 
Goethe’s adding in the further translation from Fontenelle one of the 
terms used in the original: “Sachen die sich fast der Untersuchung 
entziehen, weil sie zu subtil (déliées) sind.” 

What Goethe proposes here is an attempt to clarify international 
understanding not only in terminology relating to scientific subjects 
and methods but also with regard to qualifications. Indeed we may say 


1 See my paper “Zu Goethes Philosophiebegriff” in Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 1955. 
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that Goethe visualized the need for such clarification also in the field 
of Geisieswissenschaften; the final four paragraphs of his chapter 
“Fontenelles Lobrede auf Newton” are one of the earliest and most 
concise statements of what Dilthey would have described as “geistes- 
wissenschaftliches SelbstbewuBtsein.” 

Goethe’s treatment of Fontenelle’s Eloge de Newton is frankly con- 
troversial. What he renders of Fontenelle’s own words is over- 
shadowed by his comments. He does not even permit his adversary to 
finish a sentence but interrupts him with scathing exclamations. Be- 
tween (10) and (11) two important paragraphs are omitted, and we 
have seen that in several points his translation is deliberately interpre- 
tative, of course, for the benefit of Goethe’s theory of colors. The 
significance of this chapter (as of many others in GF) is not so much 
in the field of a particular scientific theory. It is an early expression of 
awareness of the dialectic character of qualitative terminology. In both 
French and German the terms used in the description of Newton’s 
method and genius can be understood in a laudatory and in an ironical 
or even derogatory sense. The adjectives listed by Goethe to explain 
the whole range of meanings implied by the word nice rank from 
laudatory terms such as “gewissenhaft” to derogatory ones such as 
“kleinlich.” The three adjectives “einseitig, umstandlich, complicirt” 
are further expositions of the terms “flach, crud, abgerissen” which 
Goethe had proposed in the chapter on Desaguliers for describing the 
method of experimentation in the early Royal Society. 

Like the chapter on Fontenelle, that on Blair consists largely of a 
translation by Goethe.” In paragraph xiii of “Vorlesung des Dr. Blair,” 
Goethe rendered the words a much nicer test by “viel zartere Priif- 
mittel,”” and it can be shown that the word “zart” is used by Goethe to 
describe what appeared to him the most desirable qualities in a scien- 
tific mind. Thus Goethe showed himself aware of a much wider 
connotation of the word nice than did, at about the same time, Jane 
Austen in the locus classicus illustrating the deterioration of this 
word.’ Indeed in his exposition of the term nice experiments Goethe 
showed “vorziiglichen Scharfsinn” regarding “was alles darin begriffen 
sein diirfte” (2). 

Whether adjectives such as adroit, nice, fein or any of the other 
qualitative adjectives (and their corresponding nouns) rendered, ex- 
pounded, or used by Goethe are given a positive or a negative evalua- 
tion depends on context and interpretation. Such terms, rather than 
the obvious black-white contrasts “tief—flach, zart-crud, zusammenge- 
horig—abgerissen,” and their many equivalents in GF, are characteristic 
of Geisteswissenschaften. Goethe’s criticism of Newton’s method as 





2 See my note on Goethe and Blair in MLR, L (1955), 187-91. 

® The passage in Northanger Abbey, Chap. XIV (drafted in 1798) starting 
with the words “But now, really, do not you think Udolpho the nicest book in 
the world?” to which should be compared the passage on the word “gefallt” in 
pre ap Werther (WE I, xix, 51): “Neulich fragte mich einer, wie mir Ossian 
gefiele! 
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described by Fontenelle reaches its climax in the third to the last 
paragraph of the chapter “Fontenelles Lobrede”: “Nun so ware denn 
endlich die Untersuchung in die Geheimnisse der Mathematik gehiillt, 
damit doch ja niemand so leicht wage sich diesem Heiligtum zu 
nahern.” 

Measured by the yardstick of figures, qualitative terminology ap- 
pears as subjective and unscientific. Where freedom turns into license, 
authority into dictatorship, faith into superstition, is, by that yard- 
stick, just as hard to say as where nice experiments become “spitz- 
findig . . . bis zur Ubertreibung und Kleinlichkeit.” The whole 
difference between Newton and Goethe is not, as has been claimed 
again and again, one of quantitative assessment but of qualitative 
assessment. 


Sutton, Co. Dublin, Ireland 











RONSARD’S HOMERIC IMAGERY 


By Istpore SILVER 


When Thetis rises like a mist from the sea in order to console her 
grieving son, an element of beauty is added to the narrative that could 
not have been conveyed by the simple statement of the appearance of 
the goddess before Achilles. There is a correspondence between the 
nature of the divinity of the waters and the nebulous image in which 
her imponderable and changeful substance is beheld, there is a sense 
of the mystery of the sea and of its vastness, and perhaps also an 
anticipation of the melancholy nature of the interview that is about to 
take place between the divine mother and the mortal son. The success 
of imagery is thus not to be measured simply in terms of the adequacy 
of the rhetoric by which it is sustained, nor by the color, or form, or 
other exterior qualities of the second term of the comparison, but by 
the innermost relationship of the thing compared with the object in 
which the poet has discovered a memorable aspect of its nature, by the 
spiritual value of the relationship thus discovered, and by the aesthetic 
harmony that the poet creates in his efforts to set this forth in words. 

If these considerations are meaningful and just, then a writer’s 
achievement in adapting the images of another to similar or to different 
purposes may be judged by the same criteria, whose end is the revela- 
tion of value at every stage of human experience, even to the very 
highest, where the human encounters the divine, and, in Aristotle’s 
deeply reflective words, seeks to surpass its own nature by its striving 
toward immortality. From this point of view, it seems clear that the 
considerations to which I have alluded suffice, perhaps better than any 
others, to provide the firm, though by no means rigid, framework of 
our research.* 


II 


Imagery in Homer occurs sometimes in the form of a brief metaphor 
or simile: Thetis is compared to the mist of the sea; Ajax carries a 
shield like a tower ; a multitude of foot-soldiers is described as a cloud ; 
the death of a warrior smitten by the blade is called a sleep of bronze; 
the angry approach of Apollo, god of the sun, bearing pestilence in his 
arrows, is compared to the coming of night. More typical of Homeric 
imagery, however, is the use of the extended comparison, which had 
already become traditional by the time the /liad and Odyssey had 


* In the text and notes Laum. stands for the critical edition of Ronsard by Paul 
Laumonier in progress since 1914; LL. for the edition of the 1584 text of Ronsard 
by the same editor, 1914-1919. Quotations from the /liad and the Odyssey are 
from the 1946 editions by A. T. Murray in the Loeb Classical Library. 

1QOn Homer’s use of similes see C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the 
Iliad (Oxford, 1950), p. 115; cf. the same author’s Heroic Poetry (London, 
1952), p. 267. 
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achieved their present form.? These images are derived from many 
fields of experience. In the eleventh book of the /liad, for example, 
which is particularly rich in extended comparisons, Homer’s images 
are suggested by the stars, the winds, fire, a river in flood, reapers at 
work, the pangs of childbirth, and especially by animals: the lion, the 
hunting hound, the ass, the jackal, the wild boar. These similes are 
so numerous and so varied that they can and have been used as the 
source of an immense amount of information on the society of epic 
times.® 

Most of Homer’s images were necessarily drawn from scenes and 
situations familiar to his auditors,‘ for the choice of esoteric com- 
parisons would have defeated his purpose. Ronsard, in common with 
Du Bellay and Peletier,® states in his Abbregé de Art Poétique, 
which presented a general theory of poetry rather than a discussion 
of epic poetry as such, that “la poésie ne peut estre plaisante ny 
parfaicte sans belles inventions, descriptions, comparaisons qui sont 
les ners & la vie du livre .. .” (Laum. XVI’, 10), and these com- 
parisons were to be taken from sea-faring, hunting, and the crafts, 
particularly those crafts which might provide the poet with brilliant 
fire-images, like smelting, forging, or the art of the goldsmith. In the 
last preface to the Franciade, which is Ronsard’s theory of epic poetry, 
he returns more than once to the necessity for a fully developed treat- 
ment “de comparaisons bien adaptees de descriptions florides [i.e., 
fleuries], c’est a dire enrichies de passements, broderies, tapisseries & 
entrelacements de fleurs poétiques, tant pour representer la chose, que 
pour l’ornement & splendeur des vers .. .” (Laum. XVI?, 332). This 
recommendation is supported in the immediately following context 
exclusively with references to the Aeneid, but it is not long before 
Ronsard turns to Homer as his source of images, derived once again 
from hunting and fishing, from building and the working of iron, and 
from every other craft. And he adds, on the subject of comparisons, 
“Tl faut les bien mettre & les bien arranger aux lieux propres de ta 
Poesie: car ce sont les nerfs & tendons des Muses, quand elles sont 
placees bien 4 propos, & servantes 4 la matiere: sinon, elles sont du 
tout ridicules & dignes du foiiet” (Laum. XVI’, 343). 


nen an Maurice Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque (Paris, 1896- 
* , ° 

8 Thomas D. Seymour, Life in the Heroic Age (New York, 1907), pp. 24-25: 
“a large part of the archaeological information to be found in the Homeric poems 
is contained in the nearly three hundred comparisons, drawn from all depart- 
ments of life... .” Treatments of the Homeric comparison may be found in A. 
Passow, De comparationibus Homericis (Berlin, 1852) ; Georg Finsler, Homer, 
12, 3rd ed. (Leipzig and Berlin, 1924), pp. 258-64; Paul Cauer, Grundfragen der 
Homerkritik, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 459-80; H. Frankel, Die Homerischen 
Gleichnisse (Gottingen, 1921). 

* Croiset, op. cit., p. 224. 

5 la Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse, ed. Henri Chamard 
(Paris, 1904), p. 304 (Bk. II, Chap. X1); L’Art poétique de Jacques Peletier 
— (1555), ed. André Boulanger (Paris, 1930), pp. 129-30 (Bk. I, Chap. 
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In the same final preface on epic poetry Ronsard emphasizes par- 
ticularly the hunting images in Homer, although he does not omit the 
crafts: “Tu n’oublieras les noms propres des outils de tous mestiers, 
& prendras plaisir 4 t’en enquerre le plus que tu pourras, & princi- 
palement de la chasse. Homere a tiré toutes ses plus belles com- 
paraisons de 14” (Laum. XVI?, 347). 

From the preceding paragraphs it is evident that Ronsard had 
deliberately gone to school to Homer for his theory of epic imagery,® 
much of which was formulated toward the end of his life, and was 
largely a retrospective summary of his practice. He had also, of 
course, gone to school to Virgil and to Apollonius of Rhodes, but his 
debt to these Homeridae contributed to increase his ultimate obliga- 
tion to Homer himself. Few poets, let alone epic poets, of the 
posterity of Homer, were able to write as though he had not existed. 


III 


The passages in Ronsard which reveal the influence of Homeric 
imagery are quite various both as to their substance and as to the 
manner of their employment. Some of them are very brief and graze 
Homer’s text only tangentially.’ In other cases, although it is quite 
apparent that we are dealing with verses that are Homeric in tone, 
Ronsard has so transformed the source that it is difficult to determine 
the precise context from which it has been taken. Sometimes there is 
enough resemblance to Homer, Virgil, and Apollonius to make the 
student hesitate in assessing the preponderant, or even the probable, 
source. Again, the essence of the image may be Homeric, but much 
of the substance of the passage may be Virgilian. Or else Ronsard 
may have fused a number of distinct but similar sections in Homer, 
with one clearly predominating. There may, of course, sometimes be 
a single Homeric source, though this is not as frequent as one might 
suppose. Once or twice Ronsard has imitated in immediate succession 
two Homeric images which also occur in immediate succession in the 
Iliad. Very occasionally a great image has made so deep an impression 
on Ronsard that he comes back to it repeatedly from the beginning to 
the end of his career. 

One of the loveliest and most touching images in the [liad is the 
one employed by Homer to describe the death of Gorgythion, stricken 
by one of the arrows of Teucer: “And he bowed his head to one side 
like a poppy that in a garden is laden with its fruit and the rains of 
spring ; so bowed he to one side his head, laden with his helmet” (/liad 
VIII, 306 ff.). Ronsard may have had this image in mind when he 
wrote in a song of 1556: 

6 A. Emerson Creore, “Ronsard, Du Bartas, and the Homeric Comparison,” 
Comparative Literature, III (1951), 155. 

7 Cf. Paul Laumonier, critical edition of Ronsard, III, 59, 82-84, with Jliad IV, 
75-77. We owe this attribution to Nicolas Denisot, friend of Ronsard, who wrote 


“Hom. 6.” in his marginal commentary. Cf. also Laum. III, 125, 119-20, with 
Iliad XXTV, 80; Laum. X, 137, 35, and note 1, with Jliad XVII, 390. 
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Et comme un lys par trop lavé 

De quelque pluye printaniere 

Penche a bas son chef agravé 

Dessus la terre nourriciere, 

Sans que jamais il se releve 

Tant I’humeur pesante le greve: 

Ainsi mon chef 4 mes genoux 

Me tombe, & mes genoux 4 terre... . 
(Laum. VII, 285-86) 


The passages in Ovid (Met. X, 190 ff.) and in Virgil (Aeneid IX, 
435 ff.) with which this has been compared are themselves quite 
probably of Homeric inspiration. It is not impossible that Ronsard 
owes something to them (the choice of the lily rather than the poppy 
may have been suggested by Ovid), but neither of the Latin poets 
refers to the rain of spring, and here Ronsard is in agreement with 
Homer. Considerations like the foregoing may resemble the chaff of 
literary history, until one remembers that in Ronsard’s superb sonnet, 
“Comme on voit sur la branche au mois de May la rose” the life and 
death of Marie de Cleves are compared to the passing of a flower: 


Mais batue ow de pluye, ou d’excessive ardeur, 
Languissante elle meurt fueille a fueille déclose. . . . 
(LL. I, 216) 


It is then that one becomes aware once again of the living immediacy 
of the relationship between the modern and the ancient literatures, for 
the greatest of Ronsard’s sonnets may be in essence hardly more than 
a development of a Homeric image, gathered upon the field of battle, 
and offered upon the tomb of a princess of the Renaissance. 

The death of Anne, Duc de Montmorency, as a result of wounds 
sustained at the battle of Saint-Denis on November 10, 1567, was 
commemorated by Ronsard in language reminiscent of Homer: 


Ainsi bruncha ce grand Duc des Francois: 
Dessus luy fist un grand bruit son harnois, 
En la fagon qu’aux montagnes Rifées 
Tombe un vieil chesne ennobly de trofées, 
Qui jusqu’au Ciel levoit de toutes pars 
Ses bras chargez des victoires de Mars, 
Que les pasteurs de toute la contrée 
Ornoyent de fleurs, comme plante sacrée. 
(Laum. XV?, 10) 


When Francus, in the second book of the Franciade, is finally victori- 
ous over Phovére, the fall of the giant is described in an analogous 
image : 
Ainsi tombe le tronc 
D’un grand sapin bronché d’une montagne, 


Qui de son corps imprime la campagne. 
(Laum. XVI, 169) 


The ultimate source or sources of each of these passages may be traced 
to Homer, but it would require a good deal of courage to assign either 
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one to any given Homeric context. Passages in the Greek epic in- 
volving a tree overthrown correspond rather loosely with the ones in 
Ronsard,® and there is no mention in Homer of the Rhipaean Moun- 
tains.® 

During the slaughter of the suitors of Penelope, “Athene held up 
her aegis, the bane of mortals, on high from the roof, and the minds of 
the wooers were panic-stricken, and they fled through the halls like a 
herd of kine that the darting gad-fly falls upon and drives along in the 
season of spring, when the long days come” (Odyssey XXII, 297 ff.). 
This is the only passage in Homer in which the gadfly (olerpos) is 
mentioned, so that no difficulty presents itself with respect to isolating 
the source of the two similar allusions in Ronsard. The first occurs 
in one of the most energetic of the poet’s contributions to the polemical 
writings of the period of the French civil wars, the “Responce aux 
injures & calomnies,” written in April, 1563. Ronsard refuses to be 
drawn into combat with the obscure individuals*® whose pseudonymous 
attacks have provoked this “Responce”’—he demands as his only 
antagonist Théodore de Béze, the great lieutenant of Calvin: 


C’est luy seul que je veux aux champs escarmoucher, 

Je luy seray le Tan qui le fera moucher,™ 

Furieux, incensé, comme par la prairie 

On voit un grand Taureau agité de furie, 

Qui court & par rocher, par bois & par estang 

Quand le Tan importun luy tourmente le flanc. 
(Laum. XI, 119) 


It is not impossible, of course, that Ronsard has here remembered the 
myth of Io stung by the gadfly, but in the following lines from the 
Franciade, which show Clymene transported by her ungovernable love 
for Francus, the resemblance to Homer is much more evident, even 
though the rhetorical dilution is at least as great : 


Comme au Printemps on voit une jenisse, 
Qui n’a le col courbé soubs le service 

Du premier joug, courir parmy les champs, 
A qui le tan aux aiguillons tranchans 
Pique le flanc et la pousse en furie. 

Ny les ruisseaux hostes de la prairie, 
Herbes ny fleurs, ny oposé rocher 

Ne la scauroient engarder de moucher, 


8 The most probable source is, perhaps, [liad XIV, 414-20, or XIII, 178-81, 
which contain the full image of the falling warrior compared to the stricken oak 
(or ash), but with notable differences. 

® Passages in Virgil, Aeneid II, 626, and V, 448, or in Apollonius, Argonautae 
IV, 1682, which have been suggested as possible sources, do not bring us closer 
to a solution, while the references to the Rhipaean Mountains in each of these 
authors (Georgics I, 240, III, 382, IV, 518, Argon. IV, 287) have nothing but 
the name itself in common with the first quotation from Ronsard. 

10 See Laum. XI, 111, note 2, and 116, note 1, for their pseudonyms, conjec- 
tures as to their identities, and the titles of their pamphlets against Ronsard. 

11 Laumonier has the following note on “moucher”: “s’affoler sous la piqire 
du ‘tan’ (graphie phonétique pour taon).” 
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De toutes parts vagabonde et courante: 

Ainsi Clymene en son esprit errante 

Court et recourt, et n’est jamais osté 

Le poingnant trait qui navre son costé.!? 
(Laum. XVI, 214-15) 


Among the most frequent Homeric comparisons are those based 
upon the hungry lion on the prowl for prey."* It is employed in the 
magnificent passage in which Achilles comes forward to do battle 
with Aeneas: 


the son of Peleus rushed against him like a lion, a ravening lion that men are fain 
to slay, even a whole folk that be gathered together; and he at the first recking 
naught of them goeth his way, but when one of the youths swift in battle hath 
smitten him with a spear-cast, then he gathereth himself open-mouthed, and 
foam cometh forth about his teeth, and in his heart his valiant spirit groaneth, 
and with his tail he lasheth his ribs and his flanks on this side and on that, and 
rouseth himself to fight, and with glaring eyes he rusheth straight on in his 
fury, whether he slay some man or himself be slain in the foremost throng; even 
so was Achilles driven by his fury and his lordly spirit to go forth to face 
great-hearted Aeneas. (Iliad XX, 164 ff.) 


Now the Hymnes of Ronsard have been thought with some justifica- 
tion to be a preparation for the Franciade: “il relit . . . les épopées 
d’Homére, d’Apollonios, de Virgile, de Valerius Flaccus. . . . Il note 
leurs moyens d’art, en extrait des épisodes, s’exerce a les imiter, se 
prépare en un mot a la grande entreprise” (Laum. VIII, xii). In one 
of these hymns entitled “Priére 4 la Fortune” addressed to Cardinal 
de Chastillon in 1555, Ronsard describes the leonine rage of Francois 
d’Andelot, brother of the Cardinal, at the moment of his release from 
captivity : 


Mais tout ainsi comme un lyon sauvage, 

Quand il se voit eschappé de la cage 

Oia il estoit prisonnier arresté, 

Devient plus fier, avec la liberté, 

Et plus cruel qu'il n’avoit de coustume, 

Ouvre la gueule, & de flammes allume 

Ses yeux marriz, & son poil herissant, 

Se va le cceur de colere emplissant, 

Coup dessus-coup se frappe de la queiie 

Pour s’irriter, tournant sa fiere veiie 

Devers la part qu'il entend des taureaux, 

Lesquelz soudain, maugré les pastoureaux, 

Rompt & dechire, & de sa dent sanglante 

Faict craqueter leur pauvre chair tremblante 

Devant les chiens, qui n’osent dire mot: 

Ne plus ne moins le Seigneur d’ANDELoT, 

Ayant trouvé sa liberté premiere 

Retrouvera sa force coustumiere. . . .14 
(Laum. VIII, 113) 


12 Aeneid IV, 68 ff., in which the gadfly is replaced by arrows, can hardly be 
the true source of this passage. 

18 Seymour, op. cit., pp. 371-72. 

14 Cf. also Jliad XVII, 61 ff., or XVIII, 579 ff., to which Ronsard may have 
been indebted for the description of the rending of the cattle and the cowardice 
of the hounds. 
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In the struggle about the ships Hector strives desperately to pierce 
the ranks of the Achaeans. “Yet not even so did he avail to break 
them, for all he was so eager; for they abode firm-fixed as it were a 
wall, like a crag, sheer and great, hard by the grey sea, that abideth 
the swift paths of the shrill winds, and the swelling waves that belch 
forth against it...” (liad XV, 617 ff.). From this passage Ronsard 
borrowed the image of the following lines in which he declares his 
readiness to withstand all of the polemical attacks of the Protestants : 


Quand a moy je suis prest, & ne perdray courage, 

Ferme comme un rocher, le rampart d'un rivage, 

Qui se mocque des vens, & plus est agité 

Plus repousse les flots, & jamais n’est donté.15 
(Laum. XI, 94) 


The “Remonstrance au peuple de France” in which this passage 
occurs was written during the siege of Paris by Louis de Condé and 
the Huguenot army which lasted from November 25 to December 10, 
1562. Ronsard did not have long to wait for the polemical attack 
which he appears to anticipate in the lines just quoted. It took the 
form of an assertion that the poet’s literary power had suffered a de- 
cline from the moment he had openly embraced the Catholic cause : 


C’est le commun langage, & le propos qu’on tient, 

En devisant de toy, quand par fois il advient. 

Et ce n’est qu’a bon droit, attendu I’inconstance, 

Qu’en tes derniers éscrits, tu mets en evidence, 

Ou n’y a nul propos d’ordre s’entre-suivant, 

Mais tout y est confus. Comme lors quele vent 
Esbranle la perruque aux verdoyants bocages, 

On voit tomber par terre, & rameaux, & fueillages. . . .16 


Hardly any accusation was more calculated to provoke Ronsard, who 
had from the beginning of his career prided himself on his success in 
adopting the “beau désordre” of Pindar, and for whom the inspiration 
of the Muses was by nature unpredictable and not capable of being 
confined within the narrow channels of humdrum rationality. In his 
reply on this point Ronsard seeks not only to destroy his opponent’s 
argument on aesthetic grounds, but to overbear him completely with a 
brilliant display of his allegedly declining craftsmanship : 


Tu te moques aussi dequoy ma poésie 
Ne suit l’art miserable, ains va par fantaisie, 


15 Aeneid VII, 586 ff., which has been suggested as the source, does not seem 
as satisfactory as Iliad XV. The image of a wall or rampart by the shore is 
common to Homer and Ronsard, but is absent from the lines of Virgil. 

16 “Response aux calomnies contenues au Discours sur les Miseres de ce 
temps, Fait par Messire Pierre Ronsard, jadis Poéte, & maintenant Prebstre.” 
Par B. de Mont-Dieu [Orléans] M.D. LXiII, fol. f iii v° (Bibl. Nat., Rés., p Ye 
173). See Laum. XI, 111, note 2, for a description of the publication in which 
the “Responce” of Mont-Dieu may be found. Note that at the moment of its 
composition the author had not yet read Ronsard’s “Remonstrance.” Mont-Dieu 
was the pseudonym of Bernard de Montmeia, Protestant minister of Chauny in 
Picardy (Laum. XI, 116, note 1). 
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Et dequoy ma fureur sans ordre se suivant, 

Esparpille ses vers comme fueilles au vent: 

Ou comme au mois d’Esté, quand I’aire bien feconde 

Sent batre de Cerés la cheveleure blonde, 

Et le vaneur my-nud, ayant beaucoup secoux 

Le blé deca dela desur les deux genoux, 

Le tourne & le revire, & d'une plume epaisse 

Separe les bourriers du sein de la Deesse: 

Puys du dos & des bras efforcez par ahan, 

Fait sauter le forment bien haut desur le van: 

Lors les bourriers volans, comme poudre menue 

Sans ordre ¢a & 1a se perdent en la nue, 

Et font sur le vaneur meint tour & meint retour: 

L’aire est blanche de poudre, & les granges d’autour : 

Voyla comme tu dis que ma Muse sans bride, 

S’egare esparpillée oti la fureur la guide. 

Ha si tu eusses eu les yeux aussi ouvers 

A derober mon art, qu’a derober mes vers, 

Tu dirois que ma Muse est pleine d’artifice, 

Et ma brusque vertu ne te seroit un vice. 
(Laum. XI, 159-60) 


Thus Ronsard seeks to demonstrate to his obtuse antagonist, to 
whom he returns his own theme developed with dazzling virtuosity, 
that the appearance of disorder in his verses is no greater than the 
appearance of turbulent confusion on the threshing-ground, and that 
the good wheat of poetry is steadily being separated from the chaff. 
For this beautiful image Ronsard adapted to his purpose a scene on 
the Homeric battlefield : 


And even as the wind carrieth chaff about the sacred threshing-floors of men 
that are winnowing, when fair-haired Demeter amid the driving blasts of wind 
separates the grain from the chaff, and the heaps of chaff grow white; even so 
now did the Achaeans grow white over head and shoulders beneath the cloud of 
dust that through the midst of the warriors the hooves of their horses beat up 
to the brazen heaven. .. . (Jliad V, 499 ff.) 


Homer’s concision may seem preferable to Ronsard’s volubility, 
which is explained, however, and to a certain extent even justified, by 
his purpose. Besides, the enlargement of the image by Ronsard is not 
un-Homeric. “The normal aim of the simile,” says C. M. Bowra, “is 
to compare a single aspect and no more. The point of comparison is 
clear at once, and then the poet [Homer] considers himself free to add 
to the picture.”** What Ronsard has added is not only essential to his 
meaning—it is also poetry of a very high order which deserves to 
stand as the epic counterpart of Du Bellay’s lovely lyric, “D’un 
vanneur de blé, aux vents.” 

Toward the end of the first book of the Franciade there is a sequence 
of passages which constitutes one of Ronsard’s most sustained and 
interesting, though only partially successful, attempts at the adaptation 
of the /liad. Francus has just inspired in the host of his Trojan fol- 
lowers, the remnant of conquered Ilium, an ardent desire to escape 


17 Bowra, Tradition and Design, p. 127. 
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from the slavery imposed upon them by their Grecian masters and to 
reéstablish their renowned city in another land: 


A tant un peuple en armes effroyables 
(Comme toisons de neges inombrables 
Qu’on voit du ciel espaisses trebucher 
Quand I’air venteux noz terres veult cacher) 
Va fremissant au bord de la marine.*® 
Desoubs le pas du peuple qui chemine 
Vole une poudre, & soubs le pié qui fuit 
Pour s’embarquer, la terre fait un bruit . . . 
Ils s’assembloient d’un pied ferme rangez, 
De dards, d’escus & de piques chargez, 
Sonnant bruyant pres des rives chenues, 
Ainsi qu’on voit les bien-volantes grues 
Faire un grand cri, quand passer il leur faut 
La mer pour vivre en un pais plus chaut.?® 
(Laum. XVI, 73) 


This passage, with its images of snowflakes and migratory birds, is 
almost entirely indebted to two widely separated parts of the Jad. In 
the first Homer evokes the vision of an armed host, infinite in number : 


As when thick and fast the snowflakes flutter down from Zeus, chill beneath the 
blast of the North Wind, born in the bright heaven; even so then thick and fast 
from the ships were borne the helmets, bright-gleaming, and the bossed shields, 
the corselets with massive plates, and the ashen spears. (Jliad XIX, 357 ff.) 


In the second a similar vision is presented in imagery even more 
animated : 


Now when they were marshalled, the several companies with their captains, the 
Trojans came on with clamour and with a cry like birds, even as the clamour 
of cranes ariseth before the face of heaven, when they flee from wintry storms 
and measureless rain. . . . But the Achaeans came on in silence, breathing fury, 
eager at heart to bear aid each man to his fellow. Even as when the South Wind 
sheddeth a mist over the peaks of a mountain . . . even in such wise rose the 
dense dust-cloud from beneath their feet as they went; and full swiftly did they 
speed across the plain. (Jliad III, 1-14) 


The image of the cranes must have brought to Ronsard’s mind an 
equally splendid passage of the preceding book of the Jliad, alive with 
the beating of wings and the restless movement of birds: 


And as the many tribes of winged fowl, wild geese or cranes or long-necked 
swans on the Asian mead by the streams of Caystrius, fly this way and that, 
glorying in their strength of wing, and with loud cries settle ever onwards, and 
the mead resoundeth; even so their many tribes poured forth from ships and 
huts into the plain of Scamander, and the earth echoed wondrously beneath the 
tread of men and horses. (Jliad II, 459 ff.) 


18 Cf. Laum. III, 64, 197-204, for which Théodosia Graur, Amadis Jamyn, 
1540( ?)-1593, sa vie, son ceuvre, son temps (Paris, 1929), p. 46 and note 2, sug- 
gests, incorrectly, I think, J/iad XII, 156, as the source. 

19 “Comparaison due a Virgile (En. X, 264 sqq.), qui la devait lui-méme a 
Homére, J/. III, début.” (Note by Paul Laumonier.) Observe, however, that 
Virgil, in the passage cited, has imitated only the image in which the Trojans 
are compared with cranes—he does not mention the cloud of dust. It is possible, 
therefore, that Ronsard went directly to Homer for all of this passage. 
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Fastinated by this passage, Ronsard labored at various times and for 
many years, seeking to add his own living experience to the substance 
of the Homeric image, while retaining as much as possible of the 
special quality of the original text. His first attempt in 1572, if it was 
a failure, was a noble one: 


Autant qu’on voit dans les creux marescages 
Du bas Poitou, oyseaux de tous plumages, 
Maretz bourbeux, limoneux, & tramblants, 
Oyseaux gris, vers, jaunes, rouges, & blancs, 
Qui s’esgayant en leurs zsles se jouént: 
Les uns sur l'eau, les autres au fond nouént, 
Autres font bruit a l’entour de leur ny 
D’un nombre espaix, incroiable, infiny, 
Les uns le ciel ombragent comme nues, 
Autres plus bas sur les rives connues 
Soubs les rouseaux, ou souz l’ombre des joncs, 
Oyes, canars, & cygnes au[x] cols longs 
Estandent I’zsle, & s’esplument, & crient, 
Qui haut qui bas: les rivages en bruient! 
Autant venoient, d’un magnanime effort 
Coupans les champs, d’hommes dessus le bord. 
La rive tramble, & les flancs qui emmurent 
Les flots salez desous le piéd murmurent 
De tant de gens au rivage arrestez, 
Tous herissez de morions crestez. 

(Laum. XVI, 73-75) 


Homer’s expression, “many tribes of winged fowl,” has become 


” 46 


Ronsard’s “oyseaux de tous plumages,” “the streams of Caystrius” are 
now the “creux marescages Du bas Poitou,” the birds “glorying in 
their strength of wing” are described as “s’esgayant en leurs zsles,” 
which admirably catches the tone of Homer’s dyaAAcpeva rrepiyeoa:. 
Even more striking resemblances may be found. But the differences 
are equally noteworthy. What Ronsard has seen with his own eyes, 
he has retained with a poet’s imagination. The marshes of Poitou are 
“tramblants,” the birds are described not in their massive, tribal 
appearance—they are surprised in the infinite diversity of their in- 
dividual actions, their myriad poses in a nature in which they are at 
home, so long as no intruder come. The variants intensify this im- 
pression of the endless stir and flutter of a marsh alive with birds. 

Ronsard here follows Homer closely as he proceeds, almost without 
an interval, from one image to the next: 


Comme un pasteur du bout de sa houlette, 
Souz la clarté de Vesper la brunette, 

Au premier soir, separe ses chevreaux 
Des boucz cornuz, des beliers les aigneaux. 
Ainsi Francus d’une pronte alegresse 

Des moins gaillards separoit la jeunesse 
Au sang hardy. ... (Laum. XVI, 75) 


For the leaders of the Greeks had made a similar distribution of the 
Argive host before the first battle: “And even as goatherds separate 
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easily the wide-scattered flocks of goats, when they mingle in the 
pasture, so did their leaders marshal them on this side and on that to 
enter into the battle . . .” (/liad II, 474 ff.). Homer terminates with 
six successive images the description of the Greek army as it prepares 
to meet the Trojan foe. Ronsard, trying to imitate not only the sub- 
stance, but the procedures, of Homer, yet seeking to safeguard the 
originality of his own expression, produces four successive images 
gathered from three different books of the /liad. Amadis Jamyn, 
Ronsard’s secretary and disciple in poetry, was on perfectly safe 
ground, in writing the arguments of the first four books of the 
Franciade, when he said of his master, “Il ressemble a I’abeille, laquelle 
tire son proffit de toutes fleurs pour en faire son miel . . .” (Laum. 
XVI’, 14). 


IV 


For all of their beauty and greatness, whether in the pages of Homer 
or of Ronsard, the images hitherto studied have been of merely 
episodic significance in the text of either poet. But there is a group 
of Homeric images which soar far above the incidental needs of the 
narrative into a world of contemplation that beholds the nature and 
destiny of man with an even heart. These are the passages that must 
have filled the mind of Socrates when he said that the thought of 
uttering a judgment of Homer made the words falter on his lips. If 
Homer was universally considered the teacher of Greece, it was owing 
to the profound serenity of a vision, transcending pessimism and every 
limitation of the spirit, that beheld in their essence the good and evil 
of man and of the life of man. Ronsard may not have possessed an 
infallible sense for the greatness of Homer’s most significant images, 
if we are to judge by the frequentation of them that is evident in his 
poetry. It was inevitable that, responding to the special demands of 
the compositions that he had successively in hand, he should overlook 
much that was beautiful in Homer. To be sure, we must judge 
Ronsard, in part, by these omissions, but the more significant judgment 
will grow out of his positive understanding and use of Homeric 
imagery for the enlargement of his own capacity, of his own insight. 

One of the great symbolic images in Homer is the one that contains 
in germ the essential action of the Odyssey. It occurs in the first book 
in the words that Athene addresses to Zeus, urging him not to forget 
the godlike Odysseus detained by Calypso: “[She] it is that keeps 
back that wretched, sorrowing man; and ever with soft and wheedling 
words she beguiles him that he may forget Ithaca. But Odysseus, in 
his longing to see were it but the smoke leaping up from his own land, 
yearns to die” (Odyssey I, 55 ff.). Ronsard’s first use of this image, 
less successful than that of Du Bellay in the well-known sonnet of the 
Regrets, “Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage,” fol- 
lowed the medieval tradition which sought a moral allegory compatible 
with Christian orthodoxy in the poetry of Greece and Rome. In the 
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“Hymne Triumphal sur le trepas de Marguerite de Valois,” written 
toward the end of 1550, Ronsard is persuaded that the departed queen 
beholds all the joys of paradise, while he and his contemporaries are 
in no way touched by a sense of nostalgia for the beatitude which she 
has attained : 


Jamais ne nous prend envie 
(Comme au Grec) de voir un jour 
La flamme en I’air promenée 
Sauter sur la cheminée 
De nostre antique sejour. 
(Laum. III, 76) 


The “antique sejour” could only have been the Christian heaven, as 
Ronsard himself was to say in his “Hymne de la Mort” (1555), when 
he again employed the same image: 


Ne nous faisons donc pas de Circe les pourceaux, 

De peur que les plaisirs & les delices faux 

Ne nous gardent de voir d’Itaque la fumée, 

Du Ciel nostre demeure, a l’ame accoustumée, 

Ou tous nous faut aller, non chargez de fardeau 

D’orgueil, qui nous feroit perir nostre bateau 

Ains que venir au port, mais chargez d’Ignorance, 

Pauvreté, Nudité, Tourment, & Patience, 

Comme estans vrais enfans, & disciples de Curist. . . . 
(Laum. VIII, 169) 


It is, of course, needless to point out that in this passage the story of 
Circe and her swine, as well as the symbol of the hearth, have been 
drawn into the service of Christian allegory. Here, as elsewhere, one 
of the most remarkable qualities of Ronsard’s lines is perhaps the total 
absence of religious self-consciousness with which the fusion of pagan 
legendary sources and Christian moral sentiment has been effected. 
But it is not so much against this that modern taste rebels, as against 
the naive and vain effort to extract and, so to speak, reify in a second 
existence, above and independent of the Greek narrative, a moral 
significance which is much more impressive and much more touching 
in the immanent symbolism of Homer’s thought. 

Many years later, when Ronsard was deeply affected by a sense of 
homelessness in the very heart and garden of France, he finally 
achieved his most meaningful adaptation of Homer’s symbol of the 
fireside. The composition in which this occurs is the “Distours ou 
Dialogue entre les Muses deslogées, & Ronsard,” which was probably 
written in or about 1575, although it appeared for the first time in the 
Bocage Royal of the collective edition of 1584. The “Discours” begins, 
like the passage last quoted, with a twofold reminiscence of Homer: 


Levant les yeux au ciel, & contemplant les nues, 
J’avisay l'autre jour une troupe de Grues, 

Qui d’un ordre arrengé & d’un vol bien serré 
Representoient en l’air un bataillon carré, 
D’avirons emplumez & de roides secousses 
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Cherchant en autre part autres terres plus douces, 
Ou tousjours le Soleil du rayon de ses yeux 
Rend la terre plus grasse, & les champs plus joyeux. 
Ces oiseaux rebatant les plaines rencontrées 
De lair, 4 grands coups d’aisle alloient en leurs contrées, 
Quitant nostre pais & nos froides saisons, 
Pour refaire leur race & revoir leurs maisons. 
Les regardant voller, je disois en moy-mesme : 
Je voudrois bien, oiseaux, pouvoir faire de mesme 
Et voir de ma maison la flame voltiger 
De sur ma cheminée, & jamais n’en bouger, 
Maintenant que je porte injurié par l’age, 
Mes cheveux aussi gris comme est vostre plumage. 
Adieu peuples ailez, hostes Strymoniens, 
Qui volant de la Thrace aux Aethiopiens, 
Sur le bord de la mer encontre les Pygmées 
Menez, combat leger, vos plumeuses armées : 
Allez en vos maisons. Je voudrois faire ainsi. 

“Un homme sans fouyer vit tousjours en soucy.?° 


This “Discours des Muses deslogées” can hardly be fully appre- 
ciated without some knowledge of the circumstances in which it was 
written. It was, in a sense, Ronsard’s valedictory to the eminent posi- 
tion that he had long held as poet laureate of France. Its composition 
must have resulted from the bitter realization that, in the court of 
the perverse Henri III, the place that had been unquestionably his 
during the reign of Charles IX was hopelessly compromised. Strong 
suggestions that this was the case may already be inferred from the 
satirical poems that Ronsard had addressed to Henri III toward the 
end of 1574, the “Discours au Roy, apres son retour de Pologne” and 
the “Estrennes au Roy Henri III,”™ but in these the hope of a re- 
demption in the character of the king, and of a reconciliation between 
him and Ronsard, is still alive. The “Discours des Muses deslogées” 
affirms the death of this hope, and the sight of the migrating birds 
awakens in the poet the complex nostalgia of one who feels homeless 
by the side of his own hearth. Circumstances had brought Ronsard, at 
the end of a distinguished career, to the point of saying with Du Bellay 
not only “Heureux qui, comme Ulysse,” but also “France, mere des 
arts.” When the Muses request Ronsard’s intervention with the 
depraved Prince “qui d’un double sceptre”? honore sa grandeur,” he 
is compelled to decline : 


Je n’oze l’aborder, je crains sa Majesté, 

Tant je suis esblouy des raiz de sa clairté: 
Pource cerchez ailleurs un autre qui vous meine. 
Adieu docte troupeau, adieu belle neuvaine. 


(LL. ITI, 230) 


20 Laumonier, ed., Ewvres completes (LL.), III, 225-26. 

21 See my article on “Pierre de Ronsard: Panegyrist, see and Satirist 
of the French Court,” Romanic Review, XLV (1954), 102 

22 An allusion to the fact that Henri had been elected in 1573 to the kingship 
of Poland, not long before his accession to the French throne upon the death of 
Charles IX, May 30, 1574. 
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This was not the first spiritual crisis through which Ronsard had 
passed. Poverty, disappointed love, lack of recognition, had more than 
once brought him acute unhappiness. In 1553 such a mood found 
expression in the “Ode sur les miseres des hommes” : 


Mon Dieu, que malheureus nous sommes, 
Mon Dieu, que de maus en un tans 
Offencent la race des hommes, 
Semblable aus fueilles du printans, 
Qui, vertes, dedans !’arbre croissent, 
Puis dessous |’Autonne suivant, 
Seiches, sous l’arbre n’aparoissent 
Qu’un jotiet remoqué du vent. 

(Laum. V, 192) 


These lines are a recollection, from the sixth book of the Jliad, of one 
of the earliest and greatest of the threnodies on man: “Even as are 
the generations of leaves, such are those also of men. As for the 
leaves, the wind scattereth some upon the earth, but the forest, as it 
bourgeons, putteth forth others when the season of spring is come; 
even so of men one generation springeth up and another passeth 
away” (lliad VI, 146 ff.). 

In the charming ode “Quand je suis vint ou trente mois,” which 
Ronsard wrote in 1555 to express his poignant sense of the difference 
between ephemeral man and eternal nature, this great Homeric image 
comes once more to mind: 


Bois, bien que perdiés tous les ans 

En l’hiver vos cheveus plaisans, 

L’an d’apres, qui se renouvelle, 

Renouvelle aussi votre chef, 

Mais le mien ne peut derechef 

R’avoir sa perruque nouvelle. 
(Laum. VII, 98) 


In the same year, in the hymn to Death, “heureuse & profitable Mort,” 
as he calls her, he contrasts the infinite peace of death with the burdens 
and anxieties of mortal man, and concludes: 


Non pour autre raison, Homere nous egale 

A la fueille d’hyver, qui des arbres devalle, 

Tant nous sommes chétifz & pauvres journailliers. . . .2 
(Laum. VIII, 170) 


8 The allusion to Homer might suffice to show that these passages have their 
origin in Iliad VI, were it not for the fact that this very passage in Homer is 
mentioned by Simonides of Ceos as his source in an elegy (‘“Ey 82 rd xdAdor 

. . in J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca [London and New York, 1924], II, 338), 
which has sometimes been suggested as the source of this image in Ronsard. It 
should be noted, however, that Simonides quotes only a single line of the Homeric 
passage, and that Ronsard has adapted certain phrases that are to be found in 
Iliad VI, but are absent from Simonides’ elegy. For example, the reference to 
spring in “fueilles du printans” is reminiscent of Homer’s “season of spring” 
(v. 148), the phrase “dedans l’arbre croissent” is a good equivalent of “the 
forest as it bourgeons” (vv. 147-48), the expression “remoqué du vent” recalls 
“the wind scattereth upon the ground” (v. 147). On the other hand, it is equally 
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Except for a passing allusion at the beginning of the “Remonstrance 
au peuple de France” in 1563, in which Ronsard calls upon God to 
witness the evil deeds of men, those insignificant creatures 


Que les doctes Romains, & les doctes Gregois, 
Nomment songe, fumée, & fueillage des bois . . . 
(Laum. XI, 64) 


this image does not again find a place in his poetry. But in a letter 
written October 22, 1585, two months before his death, to Jean 
Galland, the closest friend of his declining years, Ronsard says, in the 
paraphrase of his biographer, Claude Binet, that “il estoit devenu fort 
foible et fort maigre depuis quinze jours, qu'il craignoit que les 
feuilles d’Autonne ne le veissent tomber avec elles, que la volonté de 
Dieu fust faicte. .. .”** Here the image that assimilates the life of man 
to the fleeting existence of leaves is so reduced in substance that one 
hesitates to affirm that these lines present the poet’s resigned applica- 
tion to his own particular destiny of one of Homer’s most universal 
statements. Yet nothing could have been more natural, for he had 
already used the same image often enough for it to have become an 
intimate part of his thought. 

However the case may have been, we have other proof that Ronsard 
had not abandoned the study of Homer in his latter days, for in the 
preparation of the final edition of his works, which he was not destined 
to see, the evidence of his thoughtful attention to the imagery of 
Homer is still present, as one may observe in one of his finest adapta- 
tions from the /liad. 

In the intensely dramatic fifteenth book, Hector and the Trojans, 
aided by Apollo, at last succeed in breaking down the walls that 
surround the Grecian fleet : 


and before them Phoebus Apollo lightly dashed down with his feet the banks of 
the deep trench, and cast them into the midst thereof, bridging for the men a 
pathway long and broad, even as far as a spear-cast, when a man hurleth, making 
trial of his strength. Therethrough they poured forward rank on rank, and 
before them went Apollo, bearing the priceless aegis. And full easily did he 
cast down the wall of the Achaeans, even as when a boy scattereth the sand by 
the sea, one that makes of it a plaything in his childishness, and then again 
confounds it with hands and feet as he maketh sport; so lightly didst thou, O 
archer Phoebus, confound the long toil and labour of the Achaecans, and on 
themselves send rout. (Jliad XV, 355 ff.) 


The grandeur, the divine energy of Apollo’s action did not escape 
Ronsard’s poetic intuition, nor did the image of the child and his 
fragile constructions of sand, against which the stature and deeds of 
the god seem suddenly to fill the horizon. In revising the “Hymne 
de la Justice” with his customary vigilance for the collective editions 


certain that in the “Ode sur les miseres des hommes” Ronsard did make sub- 
stantial use of the elegy of Simonides in the second, third, and fourth strophes. 
See Laumonier’s notes on these passages. 

24 Paul Laumonier, La Vie de P. de Ronsard de Claude Binet (1586), éd. 
critique (Paris, 1910), p. 30. 
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of his poetry, Ronsard modified again and again the speech in which 
Clemence, borrowing the language of forbearance and compassion of 
the Bible,®® seeks to appease the wrath of God against mankind, whose 
endless iniquities have at last wearied the divine patience : 


Pere, puis qu'il t’a pleu entre tes Noms de mettre 

Le nom de tresbenin, il faut aussi permettre 

A ta rigueur d’user des effectz de ce Nom, 

Autrement tu serois en vain appellé bon. 

Je scay bien, si tu veux tout ce Monde deffaire 

En moins d’un seul clin d’ceil, que tu le pourras faire. . . . 


(Laum. VIII, 62-63) 


The first form of the text (1555) did not satisfy the poet, and espe- 
cially the last two lines, which he transformed three times before they 
finally attained their definitive reading in 1585, the year of Ronsard’s 
death : 


Tu peux, si tu le veux, tout ce monde desfaire. 
Le voudrois tu plus grand ou plus petit refaire? 


It is at this point that Ronsard remembered the image of the boy and 
the action of the god, for in this last version he introduces four new 
verses which recall those of Homer: 


Le voudrois tu plus grand ou plus petit refaire? 

De le faire pareil ce ne seroit rien fait. 

Or de voir ton palais fait, refait & défait 

Ce seroit jeu d’enfant, qui bastit au rivage 

Un chasteau de sablon, puis destruit son ouvrage. 
([bid., variants) 


These lines are far from capturing the sense of tremendous urgency 
and divinely sweeping force of Homer. They were not intended to do 
so. They have become part of a theological argument by which the 
daughter of God seeks to persuade Him that a cosmogony conceived 
in justice, but not in mercy, is a return to an inconceivable chaos, from 
which the praise of God himself is excluded. Thus, the last of the 
images for which Ronsard was indebted to Homer, transformed by 
the nature of the poet’s intention, is made of one substance with the 
letter and spirit of the biblical utterances in which the concept of divine 
mercy attains clear expression. Although Ronsard did not in these 
verses rise to the summit of his own expressive art, the process of 
literature, so largely identifiable with that of civilization, is at a noble 
level of creation when the greatest books of antiquity contribute to 
place so grand a question before the thought of God: 


Si tu destruis le Monde, il fauldra qu’il retienne 
De son premier Chaos la figure ancienne, 

Et si tout est confus, qui adoncques dira 

Les Hymnes de ta gloire, & ton nom benira? 


University of Connecticut 


25 Genesis 18:25-32; Exodus 32:11-14; Numbers 14:11-21. 
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The Triumph of the English Language: A Survey of Opinions Concerning the 
Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to the Restoration. By RicHarp 
Foster Jones. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 340. 
$5.00. 


According to its author this book “aims at being a history of ideas concerning 
the English tongue—its nature, use, and improvement—during the period 1476- 
1660.” As such it “touches upon the Reformation, Humanism, Puritanism, anti- 
quarianism, experimental science, and literary history.” From the above quota- 
tions it should be clear that Professor Jones has taken upon himself an imposing 
assignment. Not only is there the sheer volume of published material to be 
scanned, but also careful study is required of the context of statements about the 
English language, the possible motives of the authors, and the ideological back- 
ground of the period. Further—and this is very important—the author must be 
able to distinguish between the genuine and the conventional; mere repetitions 
of an idea by numerous writers do not establish it as a dominant one for the 
period in which the statements appear. In view of these difficulties, therefore, 
and because of the fact that this aspect of the history of the English language 
has been too long neglected, it is a pleasure to report that The Triumph of the 
English Language is a very good book. 

The first half of Professor Jones’s book deals with the years 1476-1575. This 
period opens with the introduction of printing into England, undoubtedly the 
most important single factor in the development of that unprecedented interest in 
the English language which characterized the sixteenth century. Although during 
this time English was generally regarded as an inferior, “uneloquent” language, 
the author makes it abundantly clear that the attitudes expressed were not always 
unfavorable. On the one hand, there were the Humanists, who, conditioned by 
the traditional medieval emphasis on classical rhetoric, tended to discredit 
English and brand it as “rude,” “base,” “barbarous,” and “uneloquent.” On the 
other hand, the Puritans, though they might refer to English as “homespun 
cloth” or “coarse bread,” often argued in defense of the vernacular for the very 
reason that it was simple and direct, unencumbered by a pretentious rhetorical 
tradition. 

Professor Jones is perhaps the first scholar to stress adequately the importance, 
in the development of English, of the part played by the Reformation in general, 
and Puritanism in particular. The major impulse toward recognition of the 
educational function of the vernacular is to be found in the religious controversy 
of the age. Thus translations of the Bible, together with commentaries on it, 
and much of Reformation apologetics, can be traced to the Protestant concept of 
the priesthood of the believer and the consequent emphasis on the individual soul. 
This religious and essentially democratic point of view provided strong support 
for use of the vernacular at a time when such use was highly unpopular in 
professional circles. Humanistic scholars, proud of the classical heritage which 
was theirs (and perhaps also conscious of the prestige which their knowledge 
gave them), were almost universally opposed to publication in the English 
language. Professional men, too, especially physicians, stood united against it for 
obvious reasons (cf. the form of medical prescriptions even today). The Roman 
Church, of course, opposed the vernacular translations of Scripture mainly be- 
cause of the danger of heresy, though perhaps also because of the general 
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resistance to change found in all religious institutions—the same conservatism, 
for example, that induced Joshua, in the Iron Age, to circumcise the Israelites 
with flint knives (Josh. 5:3). 

In the course of this clash of opinion about the worth of the vernacular, there 
developed an increasing awareness by all parties of the very real shortcomings of 
the English language. The most obvious defect (omitting the spelling problem), 
one to which nearly every Renaissance translator testifies, was the vocabulary. 
Professor Jones has made a valuable contribution in pointing out that, while 
there may have been disagreement about the best way of removing this defect 
(the inkhorn controversy), nevertheless even the most violent of the so-called 
purists (e.g., Ascham and Cheke) were aware that some borrowing from other 
languages, ancient and modern, was inevitable. Their main objection—which, 
incidentally, was valuable as a brake against the excesses of some writers—was 
based on examples of obscurity and affectation in borrowing on the part of the 
more radical neologizers. 

The material treated in the second half of the book falls roughly within the 
years 1575-1660. The great flowering of Elizabethan literature occurred in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, a period when English became, in Professor 
Jones’s phrase, “the eloquent language.” Though few grammars of the language 
were written during this time, rhetorics were abundant, and an exhilarating sense 
of adventure in the use of English is evident in the literature of the period. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century came the work of the anti- 
quarians and the Germanophile movement, giving the literate Englishman a 
greater awareness of the venerable history of his language, and stimulating a 
pride in English as opposed to other vernaculars, especially French. Perhaps 
a further result of antiquarian research was the creation of a more widespread 
recognition of linguistic change, especially as it had affected English. And it was 
this recognition that led, later in the century, to the impossible demand for 
“fixing” the grammar, spelling, and vocabulary of the English language, the 
demand to which Dr. Johnson so nobly responded. 

There is little to be said in the way of unfavorable criticism of this book. Such 
slips as I have noticed are probably typographical and usually self-evident. One 
bit of evidence which seems to puzzle the author, however, requires a brief 
comment here. He calls attention to the fact that throughout the period when 
English was being denounced as “uneloquent,” the poet Geoffrey Chaucer was 
praised (in Caxton’s words) as “the first foundeur and enbelisher of ornate 
eloquence in englissh . . . making the sayd langage ornate and fayr. which shal 
endure perpetuelly” (p. 6, n. 10; cf. also pp. 26 f., 30, 84 f., 168). Professor Jones 
suggests that (1) this praise of Chaucer may be merely conventional, or 
(2) Caxton’s words may mean simply that Chaucer’s poetry endures, though it no 
longer represents the vernacular. I do not believe that the evidence warrants 
the first suggestion, for praise of Chaucer often goes hand in hand with a visible 
indebtedness to the poet (e.g., Spenser; and cf. the quote from Thomas Wilson 
in Jones, p. 119). The alternative explanation is more likely, since many Eliza- 
bethan writers were aware of the mutability of language. Even Caxton, in the 
preface to his Eneydos, says: 


And certaynly our langage now used varyeth ferre from that whiche was used 
and spoken whan I was borne. For we englysshe men ben borne under the 
domynacyon of the mone, whiche is never stedfaste, but ever waverynge, wexynge 
one season, and waneth and dyscreaseth another season. 


Thus Caxton, and many others, may have felt that, though Chaucer raised 
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English to unprecedented heights, it had subsequently fallen into decay, had once 
more become “rude” and “uneloquent.” Limitations of space prevent my going 
into this problem in detail. But it is worth pointing out, I think, that no assess- 
ment of the attitudes toward Chaucer during this period can be valid unless it 
takes into account the fact that (1) he was admired both by the Humanists and 
by the Puritans but for very different reasons, and (2) works erroneously 
ascribed to Chaucer played a major role in determining his reputation (cf. the 
distinction made between his poetry and prose in the quotation cited by Jones, 
p. 261, n. 51, where “Prose” probably refers to such prose works as Usk’s 
Testament of Love in the Chaucer apocrypha). 

The reader might wish, as he finishes this excellent book, that Professor Jones 
had carried his study forward to the present day. But aside from the fact that 
this would not have been feasible in a single volume, the truth is that by the time 
of the Restoration English had come into its own, and the forces that were to 
determine its future development were already at work. Yet the triumph of the 
English language in the seventeenth century was, unfortunately, not without cost. 
The Puritan had triumphed over the Humanist, with the result that Latin, the 
language of the Beast, was attacked, and the humanistic emphasis of the uni- 
versities was regarded with hostility. Thus the Philistine spirit of the Puritans, 
with its strong utilitarian emphasis, brought about the downfall of the great 
classical-medieval heritage. Professor Jones concludes: “As the classes which 
this attitude [of hostility to Humanism] dominated grew stronger socially, 
economically, and politically, it, too, prospered until now it reigns supreme over 
a scientific world, from which Latin, Greek, and the classical spirit have all but 
disappeared. And if we listen historically to the voices around us, we can detect 
in them unmistakable echoes of an earlier day” (p. 323). 


Davin C. Fow.er 
University of Washington 


Life of David Hume. By Ernest CamMpspett Mossner. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 683. $7.50. 


Mr. Mossner’s object in this book is to reveal Hume the man rather than to 
develop a systematic explanation of his thinking. In working toward this objec- 
tive the biographer has produced not only a full and searching life, but also a 
valuable picture of the mid-eighteenth-century world in which Hume moved. 
Because he lived in three literary centers—Edinburgh, London, and Paris—Hume 
was able to meet and know most of the illustrious thinkers and writers of his 
age. Although he remained somewhat naive throughout life, in many respects 
he was more truly a citizen of the world than either Johnson or Walpole. Like 
Benjamin Franklin, whom he entertained in Edinburgh, he was a genuine product 
of the age of reason, capable of considerable detachment, and keenly aware of 
the historical significance of his own time. 

After forming an acquaintance with Hume in France, Friedrich Melchior 
Grimm wrote: “This David Hume is an excellent man; he is naturally placid; 
he listens attentively, he sometimes speaks with wit, although he speaks little; 
but he is clumsy, he has neither warmth, nor grace, nor charm of humour.” 
Everyone who really knew the philosopher recognized his great probity, but 
posterity has been inclined, like Grimm, to think of him as lacking warmth and 
humor, if not humanity. Mr. Mossner does much to modify this impression. To 
be sure, Hume’s serenity sometimes appeared like mere placidness, and his 
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portly figure would have contributed to the view that he was an awkward fellow. 
But his family ties and his cherished friendships reveal him as a warm-hearted 
and often generous person, who had a taste for sociability. In his letters he can 
be charmingly whimsical, and even after he became famous, he had too much 
genuine simplicity ever to assume an Olympian air. He also had his human 
failings. Although he generally acted with prudence, personal enthusiasm some- 
times tricked him into making false judgments. When he first met Rousseau, he 
was enraptured by the little Frenchman and made generous efforts to introduce 
him into English society and to provide him with financial security. But the 
suspicious and temperamental Rousseau turned against his benefactor, with the 
result that the friendship between the man of reason and the man of feeling was 
short-lived. 

Because Hume’s early life was not very eventful, some of the details supplied 
in the early chapters, though necessary to a biography that aims at completeness, 
lack dramatic interest. But given more eventful material, Mr. Mossner proves 
his taste and skill as a biographer. Where a less sensitive writer might have 
made the friendship between Hume and Madame de Boufflers the subject of 
ridicule, Mr. Mossner treats the middle-aged bachelor’s love for a sophisticated 
French lady with sympathetic insight. As a result, this episode alone contributes 
considerably to the reader’s understanding of the man who said, “Be a philoso- 
pher ; but amidst all your philosophy, be still a man.” 

Maurice J. QUINLAN 
Boston College 


Cooper's Theory of Fiction: His Prefaces and Their Relation to His Novels. 
By Arvin SHULENBERGER. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1955. Pp. 
vii + 105. $3.00. 


In the author’s words, “the purpose of this study is twofold: to present 
Cooper’s views on fiction in some detail for the first time, and to provide a 
connected description of his novels in relation to his theory.” The first of these 
intentions is admirably fulfilled, for Mr. Shulenberger has collected all of 
Cooper’s important critical pronouncements, presents a detailed summary of his 
fifty-seven prefaces and one critical review, and quotes extensively from the 
source materials, many of which are reprinted here for the first time. The 
chronological organization by the dates of the novels, although it presents some 
difficulties when succeeding prefaces are considered with that of the first edition, 
affords the reader a chance to follow the development of Cooper’s ideas, which, 
though remarkably consistent, did undergo some minor changes. 

With his second purpose the author is less successful. Intent on keeping his 
“independent critical remarks to a minimum,” Mr. Shulenberger all too frequently 
relates the novels to the theory on the most superficial of levels. Thus, of The 
Pioneers, he writes that “the novel’s major virtues are those suggested by the 
author in his prefaces: the depiction of frontier activities and scenes with com- 
plete accuracy or in perfect ‘keeping,’ and an evident intensity of feeling which 
pervades the book and which gives it its charm of tone.” Such a passage, typical 
of the criticism in this study, adds little to our understanding of either the theory 
or the practice. 

A much more serious limitation of the book, however, is that the author has 
chosen to restrict his sources solely to Cooper’s own critical remarks, which are, 
on the whole, incidental and fragmentary. Thus, since Cooper wrote nothing on 
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narrative or style, little mention of either important element is made in the book, 
while considerable space is devoted to matters of much less importance in 
Cooper’s theory of fiction. The restriction of materials also limits the validity 
of the author’s conclusions. For after detailing through three chapters Cooper’s 
progress from a nationalist to a moralist, Mr. Shulenberger admits that such a 
“development” is an oversimplification, since Cooper was “both a moralist and 
an American from first to last.” Cooper merely emphasized different aspects of 
his belief at different times. One wonders, moreover, if perhaps the shift in 
method from a “theory of realism to one of idealism,” which the author notes, 
might also be largely one of emphasis, especially in the light of Cooper’s interest 
in the Hudson River painters, whose works illustrate admirably the ideal pre- 
sented through the use of precise detail. Until further evidence is presented, 
therefore, Mr. Shulenberger’s conclusions must be considered highly tentative 
ones, 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, the work should prove to be a useful 
one in that it provides important material not easily obtainable elsewhere for 
further study of Cooper’s art. 

Donatp A. RINGE 
University of Michigan 


The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman: Eight Hundred Lines of Hitherto 
Uncollected Verse from the Author's Notebooks. Edited by Tom Burns 
Haser. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 146. $4.50; 25s. 


The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman contains a chronology of the manu- 
scripts, a résumé of the notebooks in the Library of Congress Manuscript 
Collection, a 28-page history of these four notebooks, 60 poems and fragments, 
87 abandoned lines and stanzas, brief accounts of the printer’s copies of A 
Shropshire Lad and Last Poems, two indexes, and two plates. In the book, 87 
pages are Housman’s, the remainder Dr. Haber’s. The volume ought, therefore, 
to be considered another book about the poet (of which there are at least eleven 
already in print), rather than in any sense an edition of his work. 

The title of the volume not only fails to describe its contents with any accuracy : 
it seems almost intentionally misleading. These are not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, poems at all. To call them Housman’s poems, in manuscript or 
otherwise, is to do violence to the reputation and memory of that stern perfec- 
tionist whose work was marked above all else by a careful finish and a classic 
polish. For example, appearing by itself on page 71 (with two lines of comment 
and a footnote by the editor) is “The checker-board of chance” and on page 72 
is “A certain time to joy and grieve / And after that to rest.” Several pages 
give us three lines each. To call these gleanings from a poet’s workshop poems 
seems a parody of the English language. Housman himself, we may be sure, 
never dreamed of such a volume being issued over his name. 

A Shropshire Lad was Housman’s masterpiece, and after he had seen Last 
Poems through the press, he realized, perhaps better than anyone else, that his 
poetic vein was thin and narrow. Perfect of its kind as it was, his verse was in a 
minor key. He published no more. From his posthumous manuscripts, his 
brother rescued enough to make More Poems, which many critics felt did 
A. E. H.’s reputation little good. “Additional Poems”—even as an appendix to 
L. H.’s recollections—did it a disservice. Buried in scholarly journals and small- 
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circtlation literary periodicals, the few additional pieces that have been pub- 
lished—including those by Professor Haber—have served a purpose of acquaint- 
ing specialists with Housman’s habits of work as a poet. This is where such 
material belongs. 

The book is beautifully designed and published by an important university 
press. It is a labor of love, revealing the most ardent dedication, the most 
painstaking research. How much more regrettable it is, then, that all this time, 
effort, and expense should have been lavished on a project unworthy of them. 
The work, however, is not without some value. To those who have the patience 
and wish to read, with Professor Haber’s book in the right hand and Housman’s 
Collected Poems in the left, the section on abandoned lines will show the develop- 
ment of many poems. Perhaps five or six of the 60 poems and fragments will 
recall a theme or a faint note of the Housman most of us remember, such as the 
12 lines on page 77, beginning 


Now forms the line and faces 
The lead that spits and rains, 

And fleet the red blood races 
Along the soldier’s veins. 


For the rest, it might better have been printed as notes and commentary in a 
variorum edition of Housman poetry, as suggested in the preface, or in a 
learned journal. 

. Wiuiam Waite 
Wayne University 


Strindberg’s Queen Christina, Charles XII, Gustav III. Translations and Intro- 
ductions by Water Jounson. Seattle: University of Washington Press; 
New York: American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1955. Pp. vii + 282. $4.50. 


August Strindberg, the titan of Swedish literature, has during the post-war 
years received more and more attention in the English-speaking world. Critical 
works and good translations have made this keenly debated pioneer in the de- 
velopment of modern drama accessible to the large international public. The 
general opinion about him, usually based on his radicalism and misogyny, has 
hitherto often been unfavorably critical or uncomprehending. It seems, however, 
that this negative attitude is now changing into a deeper and more objective 
understanding of his great contributions to the creation of the drama of our days. 
Future investigations will probably show that much fundamental groundwork 
for which Ibsen is usually credited should be credited as much or sometimes even 
more to Strindberg. Several great modern American authors have learned a good 
deal from him, not least from his so-called dream-play technique. 

Last in a series of recent Strindberg books in English is a volume of transla- 
tions by Walter Johnson. He has chosen three historical dramas that hitherto 
have not been translated into English. All three deal with colorful Swedish 
rulers: Queen Christina, Charles XII, and Gustavus III. These plays have been 
performed on Swedish stages, mostly with great success, ever since they appeared 
during the first two years of this century. 

Professor Johnson has provided each drama with a well-written and most 
illuminating introduction which relates the play to Strindberg’s life and literary 
career as well as to the literary and historical background. The translator’s 
notes, which explain the frequent allusions to historical persons and events, are 
the result of thorough research and are marked by a high degree of accuracy. 
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It is, however, not at all necessary to be familiar with Swedish history to 
appreciate these dramas as pieces of literary art. Actual history constitutes only 
a frame or a background for the psychical processes in the main characters. 
Strindberg had his own philosophy of history which fundamentally differed from 
the traditional one. Every main character is stamped by the author’s own nature 
and temporary state of mind. Charles XII, whose real prototype Strindberg 
hated and admired at the same time, has several traits in common with the 
author. Queen Christina, written while Strindberg was working on his Dream 
Play, is colored by the bitter feelings that arose in him after his second wife had 
deserted him, resulting in a picture of the queen that is historically untrue. The 
character of Gustavus III, the brilliant lover and supporter of literature and 
theater but full of contradictions and discords, interested Strindberg especially 
since in the psyche of this king he saw profound similarities to his own restless 
soul. Even if Strindberg with some success tried to be objective in his por- 
traiture of the king, there is, nevertheless, much of the author’s own personality 
infused into the dramatic character. 

The most important part of Johnson’s book consists, of course, of the transla- 
tions themselves. Here Johnson shows himself a fine master of both Swedish 
and English. He has a sensitive feeling for stylistic values and nuances, an 
ability which is absolutely necessary when one deals with Strindberg’s language, 
which is as emotionally flexible as the mind of its creator. 

One of the most admirable qualities in Strindberg’s vivid and expressive 
dialogue consists of his brilliant capacity for characterizing his dramatic figures 
through their language. This aspect has often not been reproduced accurately in 
earlier translations in which kings and farm hands would speak the same 
language. Mr. Johnson has almost always, in one way or another, in rendering 
the dialogue been able to express the stylistic shades and changes of the original. 
But there are instances where the reader may feel that a completely uneducated 
person uses too sophisticated phrases or too elevated words; e.g., in a dialogue 
between some journeymen and tailors (p. 42) when one of the former says: “I 
suspect there are still others who'll be brought to court.” Such a person would 
say “I guess” rather than “I suspect.” The reader may react in the same way to 
the following words from a presser in the same scene: “Everybody can get into 
disfavor and go under except us! We’re indispensable and the chancellor calls us 
extra council, the one that can’t be removed.” It is hardly likely that a person 
who just before shouted “Keep your gab shut then” and “Keep your mouth shut” 
would use such formal words as “disfavor,” “indispensable,” and “removable,” or 
such a literary syntax as “extra council, the one that can’t be . . .,” although it 
must be admitted that Strindberg’s own prose in this case is a little above the 
expected level. 

In Charles XII the translator’s misconception of a Swedish expression causes 
a somewhat surprising effect. A coastguard and an unidentified man are involved 
in a conversation (p. 110), and the latter wonders if he should “fire a shot.” But 
when he has made up his mind, he lights a fire in the stove. In the original he 
wonders if he should “tanda en fyr,” which means just “to light a fire.” The 
translator has probably confused the expression att tainda en fyr with the old 
military command Ge fyr! which means “Fire (a shot) !” 

But such inadvertences and violations of style as the ones now exemplified are 
extremely rare in Johnson’s translations. Generally he is vastly more successful 
in rendering Strindberg’s dialogue into English than are most of his predecessors. 
We should be grateful to him for his undertaking of the toilsome and time- 
consuming task of making some of Strindberg’s best historical dramas accessible 
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to a larger public that up to now has not been able to form a first-hand opinion 
of this fine literary production of the versatile and continuously experimenting 
author. 

Assar JANZEN 
Berkeley, California 


Jean Pauls Briefe. By Meret RievtMann. Basel: Basler Studien zur Deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, Bd. VIII, 1949. Pp. 104. 


At a time when Dr. Eduard Berend is resuming the publication of Jean Paul’s 
letters, Meret Riedtmann’s monograph is very welcome. The letters (Jean Paul 
wrote more than 4,000) provide a most illuminating insight into the writer’s 
personality, because, as the author points out, they make it possible for posterity 
to see his life as it appeared to him. The reader is justifiably struck by the 
sparsity of really great names among Jean Paul’s correspondents. Only Herder, 
Jacobi, and Johann Heinrich Voss can be mentioned in this connection, for the 
few and rather isolated letters to Karl Philipp Moritz, Goethe, Wieland, and 
Knebel fail to establish anything like a common bond between him and these 
men. Another peculiarity of Jean Paul’s correspondence is his apparent reluc- 
tance to discuss aesthetic or literary problems with his friends, as many authors 
are wont to do. 

Nothing reveals so forcibly the character and innermost nature of man as his 
attitude toward the opposite sex. Throughout his life Jean Paul cherished the 
idea of Platonic love. For him this idea possessed greater reality than the 
individual upon whom it was bestowed. This idealistic or Platonic love is so 
congenial to Jean Paul because it exists only in his powerful imagination by 
which he transmutes all reality. He de-personalizes, as it were, the woman of 
his imagined love. This explains the fact that his letters to women all seem to 
be addressed to the same idealized person. His emotion is always in danger of 
losing itself in the general and the impersonal. Jean Paul was, as the editor 
points out, egocentric. His ego was always the pivot around which his letters 
revolved. But even so, he rarely reveals his innermost soul or thoughts without 
disguise or concealment. So it is possible for us to detect three distinct, char- 
acteristic phases in the evolution of this disguise. In his unhappy, poverty- 
stricken youth his bitter feelings sought refuge in satire or irony, during his 
middle years in ecstatic feeling, and finally in old age in a ripe, golden humor. 
Together with Helmut Folwartschny’s earlier monograph, Jean Pauls Persén- 
lichkeit und Weltanschauung nach seinen Briefen, Meret Riedtmann’s study gives 
a very searching and, in many respects, a clarifying commentary on his life and 
works. For this we are grateful to her. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


Goethe und seine Kritiker. By Oscar Fampacu. Diisseldorf: L. Ehlermann, 
1953. Pp. xii + 460. 


The title of this valuable publication is somewhat misleading, for the book 
does not offer a treatment of Goethe’s relationship to his critics. Instead, it is a 
collection of source material, reprinting some of the most important Goethe 
criticism as published in the leading literary periodicals during the poet's life- 
time, and adding at the end of each contribution such comments by Goethe and 
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his circle as are fit to illustrate the poet’s reaction to the reviewer in question and 
to his performance. As an anthology of this type, Fambach’s book is in a way a 
continuation of Julius Braun’s ambitious project to collect in its entirety all 
critical discussion of Goethe’s works by his contemporaries. Between 1883 and 
1885 three volumes of his Goethe im Urteile seiner Zeitgenossen were published, 
and even so he could carry his compilation only to the year 1812, leaving the 
last twenty years of Goethe’s life uncovered. Realizing that the wealth of 
material is such as to make a complete collection impossible, Fambach decided 
to choose only the most representative samples from the periodicals, especially 
those which elicited a reaction from Goethe, and which the poet found interesting 
enough to comment upon. 

Fambach thus offers twenty-seven review articles, starting with Schiller’s 
famous Egmont critique of 1778, and concluding with the bigoted anonymous 
attack upon the Wahlverwandtschaften in the Berliner Evangelische Kirchen- 
seitung of 1831. Among the reviewers we find such distinguished names as the 
brothers Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Carlyle, Varnhagen von Ense. Even 
if some of the criticism here presented seems rather uninteresting and hopelessly 
dated, we find very little to quarrel with Fambach’s selection as a whole. Uneven 
in quality as these critical discussions may be, sometimes lacking in insights 
which we would consider basic today, we cannot help marveling at the high 
standards prevailing in the review section of the literary magazines of yore. 
Almost every single sample bespeaks an amazing erudition, a serious concern 
with aesthetic principles, an attempt at evaluating the position and function of a 
given work of art within the total production of the writer and within the 
development and tradition of the literature of his country and of the world 
community of letters as a whole. These were the happy days when a reviewer 
considered it his duty to inform and to guide the understanding of his readers, 
instead of regaling them with his momentary and subjective “impressions.” And 
to imagine that there was a time when a journal was willing to present, on the 
occasion of the publication of Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, a review which in 
Fambach’s full-sized and closely printed book runs over fifty pages! Thus 
Fambach’s collection is an important document in the history of literary criticism 
between 1780 and 1830, quite apart from the fact that it offers valuable insights 
into the reception of Goethe’s works by some of his most literate contemporaries 
—and even more valuable insights into Goethe’s reaction to his critics, some of 
them delightfully frank, some amusingly cagey, most of them moving in their 
gratitude for the conscientious responses his work had elicited. 

As is always the case with anthologies of this type, there may be some dis- 
agreement as to the selection. Schweighauser’s review of Hermann und Dorothea 
in a French periodical seems too dull and amateurish to deserve inclusion. 
Schiller’s Egmont critique and Friedrich Schlegel’s essay on Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, although certainly the two most notable and brilliant pieces in the 
collection, are so well known and so easily accessible that the need for reprinting 
them may be questioned. The French contribution and Carlyle’s long article 
from the Foreign Review are marred by careless proofreading ; in a few instances 
(pp. 224, 250, 431) misprints and misleading references have crept in. Yet the 
value of Fambach’s collection is undeniable, greatly enhanced by an appendix 
of almost forty pages which presents a complete bibliography of Goethe criticism 
in the most important literary magazines, including even foreign publications like 
Le Globe and the Edinburgh Review, up to Goethe’s death. 

Osxar SEIDLIN 


Ohio State University 
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Georg Biichner und der Dandysmus. By R. Gunxev. Utrecht: Drukkerij en 
Uitgeversmij., Studia Litteraria Rheno-Traiectina, II, 1953. Pp. xii + 108. 


Holland has heretofore played an insignificant role in Biichner research. 
Furthermore, the book here under discussion has been written by a comparatist, 
and Biichner has not frequently been treated as a figure in comparative literature. 
Herein lies the greatest value of Gunkel’s study. 

In the “Vorwort” (i-x) Gunkel neatly surveys the Biichner research of the 
past seventy-five years. Until after the First World War it dealt with political, 
philosophic, literary-historical, and stylistic aspects; after the Second, Geistesge- 
schichtliche. In spite of the contribution of these literary methodologies, Gunkel 
asserts that many questions are still unsolved and that the Biichner enigma 
remains with us. Acknowledging his indebtedness to the stimulating comparative 
treatment found in Renker’s book (Georg Biichner und das Lustspiel der Roman- 
tik, 1924), he states his objectives as follows: 


Die vorliegende Arbeit bemiiht sich einen Beitrag zur Deutung dieser Prob- 
leme zu liefern. Sie betrachtet das Werk Biichners von komparatistischem 
Gesichtspunkt aus, wobei die Aufmerksamkeit an erster Stelle auf die kon- 
temporane Dichtung der Nachbarlander gelenkt wird. Aber erst, indem sie die 
Betrachtung der zeitgendsischen europaischen Literaturen mit den _soziologischen 
Erscheinungen in diesen benachbarten Landern verkniipft, glaubt sie der Klarung 
der ungelésten Probleme naher kommen zu konnen. (iv-v) 


A Personalnotiz (xi-xii) gives a thumbnail sketch of Biichner’s all too short 
life and his literary output. 

The introductory chapter, “Der Dandysmus und der Dandy” (pp. 1-11), 
takes up a provocative subject which has increasingly attracted social and literary 
historians. Gunkel records the etymological and semantic development of the 
word “dandy,” discusses the historical conditions which engendered this social- 
literary type on the Continent, and sketches the development of the concept 
from England to Germany by way of France from about 1825 to 1830. There 
are four general criteria for a model dandy: he appeared on the scene in transi- 
tion periods ; he prided himself on exclusiveness and distinction ; he was sensitive 
and intuitive ; he indulged himself in refined sensual pleasures and affected irony. 
Furthermore, there are three types of dandies differentiated. There are those who 
remain within its coils throughout their lives, and those who overcome its snares 
either by positive action or by a positive idea. 

Carefully scrutinizing previous Buchner research and adding the results of his 
own investigations, Gunkel shows in Chapter I, “Biichners Verhaltnis zu den 
Zeitgenossen” (pp. 12-35), that as a voracious reader Biichner was not, as we 
have been led to believe, a hermitic figure far removed from the literary and 
social currents of ideas of his day. There are echoes, traces, and similarities 
occurring in Biichner’s works which are found in his English (Byron), French 
(Hugo, Musset, Gautier), and German (Gutzkow, Heine, Tieck, Brentano, 
Goethe, Laube, Piickler-Muskau) contemporaries. The mainstay of the English 
and European influence was Byron; Byronism dominated not only England, but 
was the leaven which brought into ferment much of the literary life throughout 
the continent. 

Biichner’s letters and biographical details form the basis of Chapter II, 
“Biichners Verhaltnis zum Dandysmus” (pp. 36-52). Gunkel shows that Biichner 
had an early predisposition to dandyism and that many of its main traits were 
implicit in his character and philosophy of life. As prototypes there were Byron, 
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Musset, Piickler-Muskau, and Heine, any of whom might have had an influence 
on him. 

Having shown in the previous chapter that Biichner’s personality presents 
marked traces of the dandy, in Chapter III, “Der Dandysmus in den Werken 
Biichners” (pp. 53-94), Gunkel seeks similar traits in Biichner’s literary works. 
In his opinion there are only two plays which can be included: Dantons Tod and 
Leonce und Lena. In the first drama Gunkel points to Biichner’s tender descrip- 
tion of the epicurean traits in the character of his revolutionary hero, to his 
sensitive portrayal of Danton’s aspirations to high honors and fame, and to 
Biichner’s exclusivism in his indifferent treatment of the masses. The second 
play presents the protagonist, Leonce, who suffers from Weltschmerz and is 
weary of the superficial enjoyment of life, as he overcomes his incipient dandyism 
by his humility before true love. From Gunkel’s treatment in the second and 
third chapters, we hear resounding to an unusual degree the echoes of dandyism 
in Buchner’s personality and works. 

Also included are a “Zusammenfassung” (pp. 95-100) which recapitulates, a 
“Literaturverzeichnis” (pp. 101-104) which is ample but somewhat incomplete, 
and a full “Register” (pp. 105-108). 

How will this doctor’s thesis affect Biichneriana? Is it negligible, as one 
reviewer implies (M. Jacobs in MLR, L [1955], 102-103), because “it has not in 
fact elucidated the problem of his personality, nor has it illuminated his works” 
(p. 103)? Or is it revolutionary? I believe that it is neither one nor the other. 
It is a serious, spirited, comparative study which clarifies Biichner’s relationship 
to dandyism by integrating literary and sociological considerations with the 
continental Zeitgeist. And this was Gunkel’s intention. 

Ravpu P. RosenBerc 
Yeshiva University 


The Poetry of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. By Hernricw Henev. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 333. $4.50. 


The Preface of this book states with admirable clearness its purpose and 
critical principles. Inveighing against the naive sort of “biographical approach” 
as particularly inappropriate, it essays a genetic approach as particularly appro- 
priate to the case of Meyer, many of whose poems, as summarizing charts (93, 
163, 193, 235) graphically demonstrate, have behind them a ramified network of 
antecedents and interrelations. Mr. Henel seeks to establish Meyer as the pioneer 
of German symbolism and to interpret his poetry in terms of its recurrent 
symbols. The interpretation involved in every instance a reéxamination of the 
unpublished manuscripts, most of them in the Ziirich Zentralbibliothek; indeed 
it makes us realize for the first time the volume and significance of these manu- 
scripts. 

Motif and tneme, here carefully distinguished, are something like warp and 
woof in Meyer’s fabric. The motifs (symbols) are primary, the themes sec- 
ondary ; the motif is the constant, the theme the variable. The first two chapters 
relate Meyer’s motifs to his inner, the themes to his outer, experience. The next 
three chapters show in fascinating expositions how he combined motifs (e.g., 
white blossoms, the butterfly, the boat) with various themes to make poems. 
Chapters 6-9 describe the process of proliferation of Meyer’s dominant motifs: 
one germ-poem may produce as many as fifteen descendants (208). The ample 
Appendix (255-333) displays Mr. Henel’s sovereign command of the literature 
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of ~his subject. It comprises (1) a meticulous accounting of manuscript and 
printed sources; (2) references and notes, the latter especially full, amounting 
on occasion to miniature essays, an indispensable groundwork for the long-desired 
critical edition which one hopes Mr. Henel may undertake; (3) an index of titles. 

Meyer is seen in a dual role as heir to Romanticism and pioneer of Symbolism. 
One could wish, perhaps, that more had been made of the symbolism in romantic 
poetry, particularly in Novalis, as preparation for Meyer and other symbolists ; 
it does not adequately represent Romanticism to say that its main purpose was to 
create a mood (7). Mr. Henel argues conclusively that Meyer was a symbolist 
and no “Erlebnislyriker.” Unable to create out of actual experience or out of 
pure imagination, he resorted to symbolic objects to communicate his inner 
world (94-96) ; his poetry stands or falls by the quality of its inwardness (137). 

It is a tribute to Professor Henel’s scholarly impartiality that Meyer emerges 
from this authoritative analysis by no means as an idealized genius of inspiration, 
but rather as a calculating if exquisite craftsman, soberly husbanding, like 
Uhland, his limited resources. When, in revising a poem, he has to prune it, he 
uses the cuttings to grow new poems. His way of salvaging and transplanting 
motifs, and combining earlier with later work, makes it difficult if not impossible 
to demonstrate a chronological development in his poetry. It will chill some 
readers to learn that the vivid concrete details at the end of “Himmelsnahe” 
were added late and came by way of merely verbal association (187 f.). Mr. 
Henel protests (188) that dislike of a poet’s method cannot affect one’s judgment 
of his final product, that what matters is the value rather than the genesis of a 
poem (189); but if we accepted this, we should have to dispense with most of 
the erudition and acumen that distinguish his book. 

A real dilemma is involved here, and a critical principle of some importance. 
Does it spoil one’s aesthetic enjoyment of a poem to know too much about its 
“heredity”? Is it justifiable to “go behind the returns” and ransack the poet’s 
suppressed manuscripts, as the “biographiles,” on a literal level, ransack his 
private life?! Mr. Henel considers the objection frankly, and concludes that in 
Meyer’s case the genetic procedure is justified, for, though “Meyer’s finest poems 
are self-explanatory” (97), a good many others require this kind of illumination. 

But one does not eat of the tree of knowledge with impunity. The genetic 
approach entails risks, also. Aside from that of disillusionment, there is the 
subtler danger that familiarity with a poem’s “family background” may prejudice 
one in meeting it. Thus it seems to me that preoccupation with the “motif of the 
banquet” has led to a misinterpretation of “GenuB” in “Fille” (32) to mean 
“abandoned experience” or “the brimming cup of life” (127) or “feasting at the 
bountiful tables of life” (129). To me, “Genu8” here signifies not sensual 
pleasure but the exultant rapture of belated (and, for Meyer, abundant) produc- 
tion—what Grillparzer, through Sappho, speaks of in more extreme terms as 
“des Vollbringens wahnsinngliih’nde Lust.” “Von Freud ist nicht die Rede” in 
the ordinary sense. 

The “siiBes Erschrecken” in “Liederseelen” seems to me not the result of the 
blossoms (the concept in Mr. Henel’s mind) but of the awareness of spiritual 
presences dancing in a ring (cf. the folklore motif of stumbling upon a fairy 
ring, e.g., Herder’s “Erlkonigs Tochter”). Do the blossoms “turn out to be 


1 The argumentation is not entirely logical here: if it is “a prime principle of 
literary criticism” that “the study of an author’s life contributes to the under- 
standing of his works only if its results are confirmed by what can be elicited 
from the works themselves” (4), then the biographical procedure, which has just 
been called “not wholly erroneous” (4), would be wholly useless. 
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ghosts” (79), or are they here merely background, with the “ghosts,” separate 
from them, forming in their whirling, elf-like dance a “weiBer lebendiger 
Schimmer,” not unlike the “Nebelstreif’ in Goethe’s “Erlkonig”? Is there 
really a “broken inscription” or “breaking up of type” in “Zur neuen Auflage” 
(81), or is it merely the fleeting shadow of a bird’s wing over print that repre- 
sents (with almost romantic irony) another, independent order of existence and 
suggests an allegory to the poet? 

Again, knowledge of interesting relations to other poems seems to me to lead 
to an overvaluation of “Liebesjahr” (81-85). With its awkward caesura in 
line 1, its weak ending, its almost comic picture of the staid Luise (if only we 
had not been told it was she!) under a bacchantic wreath, this is a strained and 
artificial little poem, and one fails to find in it “jubilation over present happiness” 
or “oblivious rapture of love.” Is “Im Spatboot” “the myth of lonely genius” 
(107), or is it rather the symbolization of life’s journey, near its end, with people 
dropping out at various ports of call, until only the poet and the helmsman 
Death (or Charon) remain? “Die Toten steigen aus,” as (mutatis mutandis) in 
Erich Kastner’s “Das Eisenbahngleichnis.” 

To a reader with a special interest in Meyer’s motifs, “Hussens Kerker” will 
seem a particularly pleasing assemblage of them, and a “flawless” poem (215 f.). 
To others, the bunch of grapes hung in the dungeon window may appear the 
least plausible of the symbols of which there are already enough in this brief 
poem. Contrariwise, though “Schwarzschattende Kastanie” and “Nachtgerausche” 
may be unsatisfactory embodiments of the motif of “withdrawal from the world,” 
the progression in the first to the “fade-out” of dusk, and in the second to that of 
“Ejinschlafen,” seems artistically right (251). 

One may disagree with Mr. Henel’s good opinion of “Wetterzeichen” (73 f.) 
and even more with that of the overwrought “Wetterleuchten” (75 f.) and 
“Noch einmal” (189)—“iiber einzelne Stiicke,” as Emil Staiger sagely remarked, 
“wird man sich kaum je restlos einigen konnen”2—but it is fascinating to debate 
individual cases with a scholar who has spread such a wealth of acute and 
sensitive interpretations before us. Mr. Henel knows his poet thoroughly and 
writes from an extraordinary familiarity with Meyer’s complex nature and 
artistic processes. 

The book is written in clear, fluent, and expressive English, and there are no 
typographical errors. One would perhaps throughout have preferred “alarm” to 
“terror” for “Erschrecken,” and certainly “Novellen” or “novellas” to “novels” 
for Meyer’s stories. 

Others have dealt, partially, with the problems presented by the amazing 
metamorphoses of C. F. Meyer’s poems, but Professor Henel has given the most 
thorough and, it is safe to say, definitive treatment of the subject. Clear and 
artistic in structure, lucid in presentation, handsomely printed, this richly in- 
formative book should appeal not only to Germanists, but to anyone concerned 
with poets and poetry. 

Wa ter S1iz 
Columbia University 


Rainer Maria Rilke: His Last Friendship. Unpublished Letters to Mrs. Eloui 
Bey. Edited by Marcet Ravat. With an introduction by EpMonp JaLoux. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 115. $2.75. 


2 Weltliteratur (Strich Festschrift, 1952), p. 134. 
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Rainer Maria Rilke: A Study of His Later Poetry. By Hans Econ Hoituusen. 
Translated by J. P. Stern. New Haven: Yale University Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought, 1952. Pp. 61. $2.50. 


Rainer Maria Rilke: The Life of the Virgin Mary. The German text with an 
English translation and introduction by STEPHEN SpeNpER. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. 49. $2.75. 


Rilke und kein Ende was the heading of a review written some time ago by the 
German poet-critic Hans Egon Holthusen, author of one of the three Rilke books 
to be reviewed here. It was a good title, for it emphasized one of the most 
interesting cultural phenomena of our age: the widespread and continuing 
interest in the life and work of Rilke. That this interest does not always en- 
gender profound books is equally true. 

To the Rilke scholar, Edmond Jaloux’s study, introducing the few letters the 
poet wrote at the end of his life te Nimet Eloui Bey, is particularly disappoint- 
ing. It does not say anything new or significant about Rilke (whose eyes are 
said to have been of the “bluest blue” on page 22 and to have a “greenish color” 
on page 51) and is tantalizingly vague about that fabulous Circassian woman 
who briefly entered his life. We gather that Nimet was greatly moved by Malte 
Laurids Brigge and that Rilke, charmed by her beauty, paid her the compliment 
that her opinion of his book was “unequalled by any other” he had seen in the 
seventeen years since Malte had been in print. If Nimet had known how little 
Rilke cared (or professed to care) what people thought of his books, she would 
have understood that he was flattering her. The critical reader cannot help but 
smile at Rilke’s exquisite art of flattery, employed so often and so effectively in 
his letters to his feminine admirers. At the same time, he would do scant justice 
to the poet if he failed to see that beneath the scented surface of these letters 
profound things are said. For example, Rilke admonished Nimet to avoid ex- 
cessive speed when driving her automobile because “considered as a sensation 
speed, when it is outside us, is such an impersonal thing! (And does it not 
spoil your enjoyment of that other, intrinsic speed, so rapid that, like that of 
the stars, it resembles immobility?).” Here is a typical thought of the late Rilke 
who was a master of the paradox, the “pure contradiction,” that lies at the heart 
of the world: the thought that joy and pain, light and darkness, life and death, 
only seem to be opposites to us because of our incomplete insight. How con- 
vincingly the paradox “speed: immobility” is expressed in the image of the stars! 

In his study of Rilke’s later poetry, Hans Egon Holthusen asserts that ab- 
stracted from their “aesthetic context, and regarded as philosophical doctrine, 
Rilke’s ideas are wrong,” provided, he goes on to say, that “a kind of intuitive 
logic” enables us to distinguish right ideas from wrong ones. It is unnecessary 
to point out the weakness of this argument. For if we have to rely on intuition 
to distinguish between true and false ideas, the poet is entitled to claim that his 
intuition is as good as ours, if not better, because in the realm of intuition poets 
are more at home than critics. A more serious objection must be raised against 
Holthusen’s assertion that Rilke failed to see the “harsh and terrible predica- 
ment” of a soul caught in the “here and now,” a soul “always in a state of 
trying.” The contrary is true. Rilke’s poetry exemplifies a restless search for 
new sights and insights. He was always trying again, always beginning. He 
believed that “if an angel deigns to appear, it will be because you have convinced 
him, not by tears but by your humble resolve to be always beginning—to be a 
Beginner.” These strictures are not meant to imply that Holthusen’s essay is 
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worthless. It is extremely stimulating and deserves to be read (albeit with a 
critical mind) by all who are interested in Rilke’s mature poetry. J. P. Stern's 
translation is quite adequate. His modest disclaimer of any aim other than that 
of providing “interlinear versions” of Rilke’s poems quoted in the essay is very 
commendable and should be taken to heart by other translators of Rilke. 

Stephen Spender says in the preface to his translation of Rilke’s Marienleben 
that he tried to give as literal a translation as possible, but without introducing 
extraneous images, and to make of the translation a poem of his own. The 
resulting Life of the Virgin Mary is a curious blend of Spender and Rilke. In 
thought and imagery it is largely Rilke, in form Spender. But Rilke was a 
meticulous craftsman and would have deplored certain Spenderian mannerisms ; 
for example, the use of the periphrastic “did” in the last line of Visitation of the 
Virgin: 


Ah, the saviour in her still was bud, 
but in her cousin’s womb, the Baptist could, 
and did, leap in rapture of delight. 


Compare these lines with the original and note how simple and convincing these 
sound : 


Ach der Heiland in ihr war noch Blume, 
doch den Taufer in dem SchoB der Muhme 
riB die Freude schon zum Hiipfen hin. 


It may seem unkind to point out blemishes in an otherwise fair translation, but 
to appreciate Rilke’s poetry the reader must realize that it represents an almost 
perfect fusion of form and content. Ludwig Lewisohn was right when he said 
that in a Rilke poem “form is meaning; and music, message; and rime, revela- 
tion.” That is why J. P. Stern felt a fitting subtitle to his translation would have 
been “On the impossibility of translating Rilke’s poetry.” And that is why, after 
reading a Rilke poem in translation, one always returns to the original with 
renewed admiration for the master’s skill. 
H. F. Perers 

Reed College 


Stefan George: son wuvre poétique. By Craupe Davi. Lyon and Paris: 
Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, IX, 1952. Pp. 409. 


It is not surprising that the first comprehensive and critical study of Stefan 
George should come from France. For it is France where many of the poet’s 
roots lie: there was Celtic or Wallonic blood in his heritage; more important, 
there were distinct reminiscences of Romance phonetics in the secret idiom he 
invented at a very early age; and spiritual as well as personal ties connected the 
young poet with Mallarmé and the parnassiens. Furthermore, from his vantage 
point of neighborly detachment, a French scholar could feel equal to the task of 
penetrating the clouds of incense which still hover over the poet’s figure, and of 
carrying clarity and order into the mass of mythopoetic as well as factual in- 
formation which, for such a long time, has been towering between the poet and 
his critics. 

The value of Claude David's book, therefore, does not lie in the discovery of 
hitherto unknown facts or facets, but in his careful and objective method of 
gathering, sifting, and evaluating the existing evidence. He steers a middle 
course between Wolters’ vision of George as a Teutonic bard, Gundolf’s hardly 
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concealed claims to his master’s messiahship, and later attempts, notably under- 
taken by Boehringer and Salin, to present the poet of Der Stern des Bundes and 
Das Neue Reich as a good European and a humanist. Whereas the attitudes of 
Gundolf and Wolters belong to the past, and ask for historical analysis rather 
than actual refutation, there is still a certain topicality in David's questioning 
George’s “European” orientation. “Why,” he asks, “does he attribute among 
all the battles of the [First World] War a ‘lasting significance’ only to the 
battle of Tannenberg? Why does he celebrate only Hindenburg, in view of a 
boastful and ridiculous Wilhelm I1?” (p. 358). The answer lies, of course, in 
the highly conservative and nationalistic concept George had of Europe and in 
the overemphasis he put on Germany's leadership in what he visualized as “the 
defense of the West.” Yet David possesses enough impartiality to balance this 
picture by pointing to George’s self-imposed exile in Switzerland after 1933 and 
to the participation of several Georgianer in the plot against Hitler’s life on 
July 20, 1944. 

Being unhampered both by the self-centered prejudices of the old Circle and 
the apologetic tendencies of some of its survivors, David is able to deflate the 
myth of George the prophet. He does so by simply adducing a wealth of bio- 
graphical and philosophical source material, and demonstrating the human as 
well as the historical conditions that produced the myth and nursed it along. 
Yet he devotes an important part of his study to a discussion of George’s per- 
formance as a teacher. He explores George’s pedagogical province, stressing, at 
long last, the part Jean Paul was assigned to play in the Lebensgefiihl of the 
Circle, along with the better known contributions derived from Nietzsche, 
Holderlin, and Goethe. He gives a cool and informative account of the inner 
workings of the Circle, its feuds and feasts, its idiosyncrasies and its moments 
of genuine devotion. Here he is supported by a truly stupendous knowledge of 
his material, a familiarity with the major disciples as well as with the works of 
the smaller fry, which is downright admirable. Furthermore, he is possessed of 
the gift of sketching dry and sharp intellectual profiles: his description of the 
“cosmic” members, Wolfskehl, Klages, Schuler, and Derleth, are masterpieces 
of characterization in the best Gallic tradition. Without minimizing Gundolf's 
importance for the Circle and the history of German letters in general, he is 
nevertheless able to reveal in a few clever strokes the tortured personality of a 
man who could say of himself that, but for the grace of George, he would have 
become a second Heine. On the other hand, David's portrait of Maximin is made 
doubly moving by the austerity and sobriety of its execution. The stages of 
Maximin’s mythification and deification are recaptured as acts of a fascinating 
drama of the spirit. (But why does he insist on calling a fifteen-year-old poet 
“wn enfant”?) Precision, and a respect not blinded by awe or unconscious 
resistance, distinguish this book from its predecessors. However, the author is 
not quite as successful when he comes to the interpretation of figures too great 
to submit to George’s leadership. His presentation of the poet’s relationship with 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal is diffuse and uneven, and leaves an important chapter 
of George’s life virtually unwritten. Still worse, a poet of the stature of Rudolf 
Borchardt is all but relegated to footnotes and the bibliography. 

The main emphasis of David's book lies on the history of ideas, as they found 
their expression in George and the Circle. Again, the author can draw on his 
profound knowledge when he develops the intellectual background of George’s 
teachings by following their origins back through the Renaissance to classical 
antiquity, and beyond it to the matriarchal state of Bachofen’s Urreligion. Yet 
his findings lead him to realize the eclectic character of George’s philosophy as 
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well as its innate ambiguity. In the final analysis, he concludes, 


George did not have a “doctrine.” . . . His religion is ambiguous: fictitious ele- 
ments are poorly separated there from those of a genuine creed. His “state” is 
ambiguous : midway between a reign of the spirit and a real order. The “regenera- 
tion” which he attempted will remain a beautiful utopia. Was it only a “re- 
generation” in the Wagnerian fashion? Or does it fit in, as George intended it 
to do, with the great Platonic utopias? This is for posterity to decide. .. . (p. 375) 


Although David seems to be convinced that the decisive performance of George 
does not lie in the fields of religion, politics, or pedagogy, but in poetry proper, 
he does not spend much time on an investigation of the structural elements of 
George’s books. (See, e.g., the rather superficial treatment of the symbolism of 
numbers in his discussion of Der Stern des Bundes, pp. 274 f.) This is strange 
enough, for it is precisely George’s poetic technique that unites him with his 
French masters. Rather than illuminating his discussions with textual analyses 
of individual works, the author stresses George’s philosophy as the raw material 
of his verses, without being overly interested in their sensual quality. In this 
respect he stays behind some of his precursors, especially Hofmannsthal’s 
“Gesprach tiber Gedichte.” Using, comparing, and completing the existing com- 
mentaries—with a justified bias in favor of Morwitz’s studies—he gives an 
“inner biography” of a poet who, in his interpretation, appears to be more of a 
Denker than a Dichter. Being concerned with thought rather than form, or life, 
he leaves a problem like George’s gradual withdrawal from literature after the 
First World War without a satisfactory answer. 

For David, George “n’a pas construit une église, mais une chapelle.” Fitting 
this chapel into the edifice of modern German literature, he shatters Wolters’ 
assumption that the history of the Circle and the Bléatter fiir die Kunst was 
identical with the history of the German spirit during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and after. His frequent references to figures like Thomas 
Mann or Rilke, who were anathema to George, add to his subject the dimension 
of objectivity. Thus he opens many hitherto neglected vistas across the barriers 
of literary schools. So great indeed is the material disclosed by the wide range 
of his observations that, as often as not, his text overflows into the footnotes. 
There some of his finest remarks can be found—e.g., the note on the angel in 
George and Rilke, p. 173—as well as some less convincing asides like the tentative 
identification of Thomas Mann’s Chaim Breisacher (Doctor Faustus) with Karl 
Wolfskeh! (p. 198). Jacob Taubes has produced satisfactory evidence to identify 
Breisacher as a likeness of Oskar Goldberg, the author of Die Wirklichkeit der 
Hebréer (“From Cult to Culture,” Partisan Review, XXI [1954], 387-400). 

It is to be regretted that David has excluded from his bibliography ail critical 
studies which were written beyond the Channel and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. At least the George chapter in C. M. Bowra’s Heritage of Symbolism 
(1943) would have deserved mention. And even a modicum of the interpretative 
techniques of the New Critics might have opened David's eyes to the richness of 
poetic valeurs in George and persuaded him to ask for the meaning of his 
imagery. Yet David’s anglophobia is one of the few deficiencies to mar a book 
which in its lightness of style, abundance of documentation, and lucidity of 
organization will remain a basic commentary for many years to come. 


Her1nz Po.itzer 


Oberlin College 
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L’Allemagne vue par les écrivains de la Résistance Francaise. By Konrap F. 
Breser. Genéve: Librairie Droz; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1954. Pp. 184. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that a book of this sort needs must be written 
by one thoroughly grounded in the cultures of France and Germany, and endowed 
with an exceptional sensitivity for the nuances of the French and German 
languages. That this prime requisite is met, Mr. Bieber’s work indirectly but 
amply attests to. It is, moreover, a known and noteworthy fact that the author 
lived for nearly an equal number of years in both countries concerned and that 
he was himself a Résistant. His is, therefore, rare if not unique equipment for 
undertaking such an inquiry. He has turned it to telling account. 

The book, the author reveals, is a doctoral thesis that underwent some 
changes before publication. Its opening words are: “La présente étude a pour 
but de rechercher l'image de !’Allemagne, telle qu'elle parait dans la littérature 
francaise depuis 1939” (p. 11). That is a tall order, the fulfillment of which 
would compel the meticulous examination of at least several hundred more than 
the approximately 640 works (some 260 under “Documentation générale,” 380 
under “Textes étudiés”) listed in the bibliography. Since, furthermore, Mr. 
Bieber concedes the virtual impossibility of giving the complete picture, not a 
little doubt may be cast regarding the sufficiency of grounds for his predicating 
in a concluding paragraph: “L’étonnant est précisément que la plupart des 
écrivains francais, pendant comme aprés la guerre, se soient efforcés de dominer 
leur premiére impulsion” (to hate and to oppose reconciliation [p. 160]). At any 
rate, it early becomes clear that his true goal is better indicated by the book’s 
title. In fact, it would have best been indicated had he stated as his principal 
objective what might seem to be but an incidental one in this declaration: “Ce 
sera un des objectifs de la présente étude de montrer que, dans l'ensemble, les 
écrivains francais de 1939-45 se sont abstenus de haine” (p. 11). To realize that 
in the main his probings must involve him with something as relative, unstable, 
and elusive as human emotion, and with the massive production of Resistance 
literature, not to speak of the calculated cryptography of its poetry, is to appre- 
ciate that the author has set himself a decidedly exacting task. 

Mr. Bieber’s pivotal point, to which he time and again returns, is that, in the 
fever of their flight, and in the face of the Occupation’s ceaseless abrasions, of 
the constant threat of deportation and death, by and large French Resistance 
writers did not—as did their World War I elders, and as might logically have 
been expected—succumb to disfiguring emotionalism, to degrading fanaticism. 
Rather than as apostles of hate, they emerged as gospelers of reconciliation. 
Supremely conscious of the errors of their predecessors, of their debt to German 
philosophy and literature, of their responsibilities as humanists and as moral 
leaders, even as they struck at the enemy, they strove to purge their souls of 
hatred, placing their trust in the healing strength of good will. It is pertinent to 
mention at this juncture that the dispassionateness which is too often taken to be 
a virtue in thesis writing is not in evidence here, for warmth has been combined 
with light in the accomplishment of this obvious labor of love. The moral 
grandeur manifested by the writers dealt with wins the author’s undisguised 
approbation, and he confidently hopes that this new spirit of fraternalism will 
foreshadow an era of unprecedented reconciliation in the years ahead. His per- 
sonal idealism cannot, however, bring him to accept the distinction between 
wartime Germans and Nazis held to by nearly all these writers. 

Their noble intentions notwithstanding, some Résistant intellectuals did hate. 
Aragon and Audisio were not above hating violently. Camus, Emmanuel, and 
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Guéhenno more than once gave voice to hate. The poets in particular indulged 
in expressions thereof. To these outcroppings Mr. Bieber himself testifies. On 
the other hand, he argues stoutly, the while invoking sound scriptural evidence, 
that the last three writers named, together with Cassou, Char, Chamson, Eluard, 
Mauriac, Sartre, Vercors, Georges Adam, Pierre Bost, Max-Pol Fouchet, Loys 
Masson, Robert Morel, Edith Thomas, and Francois Vernet were basically 
non-haters whose wartime attitudes could prefigure happier morrows. His is a 
strong case, but it is not proved beyond all reasonable doubt. One is, for example, 
either left in the dark or in the shadows as to how the enemy was viewed by 
such members of the underground as Malraux, Paulhan, Claude Aveline, Jacques 
Decour, André Frénaud, Pierre Seghers, Jean Tardieu, and Elsa Triolet—this 
despite their textual and bibliographical representation. Unmentioned in the 
text proper, though works by them are noted in the bibliography, are the names 
of these identifiable Résistants: Jean Blanzat, Jacques Debi-Bridel, Michel 
Leiris, Claude Morgan, and Jean Prévost. If Mr. Bieber is familiar with their 
positions on the question at issue, as he likely is, he would have done well to 
outline them, however briefly. Failing that, he lays himself open to the charge of 
arbitrary sampling. Totally unaccounted-for: Stanislas Fumet, Louis Gillet, 
Pierre Leyris, Louis Mandin, Raymond Queneau, Jacques Sadoul, and Tristan 
Tzara. 

This is not a thesis that relentlessly concentrates on essentials while un- 
swervingly driving toward the summit of the demonstration. Its scope is 
broadened, its worth enhanced by numerous digressions on such allied themes as 
the relative merits of writing war prose long after the fact, the effect of war on 
the récit, on poetic form, content, and values. Five chapters make up the main 
body of the work. The first stresses the fundamental difference in the literary 
climates of the two world conflicts and the resultant influence on the attitudes of 
French intellectuals toward the German enemy as reflected by the war literature 
produced by them. Chapters II and III, entitled respectively “La Prose de la 
Résistance” and “Les Poétes patriotes découvrent le vaccin contre la haine,” 
constitute the core of the investigation. Entire chapters are devoted to Camus 
(the fourth) and Vercors (the fifth). Brilliant studies these (and there are few 
better anywhere), they explain how the two men succeeded in harmonizing their 
philosophic credos with their wartime deportment. In flagrant contrast with the 
liberality of discussion accorded Camus himself, whose preface minimizes his own 
contribution to the underground war while paying a generous tribute to Mr. 
Bieber’s book, is the paucity of treatment given René Char. It strikes Camus 
(p. 4), as it will strike the initiated reader, that the case of this gifted poet, who 
fought hate as determinedly as he fought the enemy, would seem to merit more 
than a single paragraph (p. 85). 

Other points on which one finds oneself joining issue: the author avers, “Dans 
les livres de Barbusse, Dorgelés, Duhamel, pour la premiére fois [in French war 
literature of 1914-1918] nous respirons un air fort, épuré de mensonges” (p. 14). 
Insofar as Barbusse is concerned, this does not hold. There is no denying that 
his Le Feu (1917) was admirably free of the chauvinistic bourrage de crane that 
characterized its predecessors. Nonetheless, a close reading of that work will 
bear out that in consequence of the novelist’s efforts at pacifistic bourrage it 
pretty much took on the aspect of a museum of horrors, with Barbusse transcend- 
ing a precept laid down by one of the book’s characters, to wit: “Ce serait un 
crime de montrer les beaux cétés de la guerre .. . méme s’il y en avait!” (p. 377). 
Next, Jouve did not first give expression to his pacifism in the post-war, as 
implied (p. 16); he did so as early as 1915. Also, this reviewer cannot share 
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Mr. Bieber’s extremely low opinion of Georges Magnane’s novel on the Oradour 
holocaust, Ou lherbe ne pousse plus (1952). Among other things he damns it 
for its “grandiloquent lucubrations” (p. 31). How commendably little of the 
latter! Actually much of the book’s strength derives from the “restrained style” 
and the “calm tone” which, in the same passage, he deems central to the success 
of Robert Merle’s La Mort est mon métier (1952). Finally, it is wrong to 
classify Jules Roy as a religious poet (p. 84). Primarily a prose writer, he is 
anything but religious—his Chants et priéres pour les pilotes (1946) and his 
Catholic education to the contrary. 

But chinks will appear even in good armor. Their presence must not blind us 
to the fact that, all considered, the author has handled a difficult subject ably, 
and has shed much light over an important area. His necessary and timely book 
intersects and in many ways completes Louis Parrot’s panoramic L’/ntelligence 
en guerre (1945). Its vast bibliography will prove indispensable to students of 
French World War II literature. In view of the foregoing, in view also of the 
great number of literary works focusing upon the same problem which have 
been published since the present study was made, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bieber will choose to pursue further his fruitful explorations. All stand to gain 
therefrom. 


Cuester W. OsucHowsKI 
University of Connecticut 


The Contemporary French Novel. By Henri Peyre. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 363. $5.00. 


Whoever studies the novel will be grateful to Professor Peyre for the bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter and for the thirty pages of notices on the 
young novelists who have come to public attention since 1945. The general 
reader will find in this book a bird’s-eye view of the French novel, as well as 
many brilliant or striking formulations, such as: “the novelist’s task is to make 
us believe in truths that need not be translated into neat formulas” (p. 205). He 
will also find a vast knowledge of Occidental literatures and authors who he 
already knows will appear in new perspective. 

Thus Roger Martin du Gard, thanks to his exacting artistic ascesis, comes to 
occupy a strong position in relation to two writers of his generation, Romains 
and Duhamel. In the same way, Proust, disengaged from superfluous Freudian 
and Bergsonian influences, appears greater than Gide. 

Simone de Beauvoir, whom the author studies along with Merleau-Ponty and 
Sartre as one of the three best French theorists of atheistic existentialism, 
shares one chapter with Albert Camus. Her main preoccupation is moral rather 
than metaphysical and is especially related to the situation of woman in literary 
creation, as we are informed in Le Sang des autres (p. 256). Les Mandarins, 
published after the preparation of Peyre’s study, seems to corroborate this con- 
clusion. It would appear that, with Simone de Beauvoir, it is woman who is 
“en procés”—traditional woman, that is. Anne has “liaisons”; her daughter, 
Nadine, of the 1940 generation—that is to say, of the generation of deprivations— 
has “passades,” and, like Marie in Wozzeck, she surrenders rather than gives 
herself. Both are somewhat disturbing, and the novelist does not mind furnishing 
evidence for a possible revision of conclusions, that is to say, for a “procés du 


procés,” 
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Professor Peyre does not hide his lack of sympathy for those who, like Céline 
and Bernanos, did not practice economy of language, and he forestalls possible 
objections by referring the reader to favorable critics (p. 280). On the other 
hand, this reviewer read with surprise the judgment (p. 102) that each novel by 
Mauriac monotonously ends with the granting of grace to the characters. With 
the exception of Le Nid de Vipéres, where that gift is discreetly imparted, one 
may say that grace does not abound in the works of Mauriac. 

The reader of this book is warned on a number of occasions that it is dangerous 
to induce reality from literature, while, at the same time, in the last chapter, he 
is offered “the present temper in France judged through French literature.” To 
Professor Peyre’s criticism of the literary quality of Temps Modernes, it might 
not be amiss to make a reservation as far as its editor is concerned. 

The word “dialogue,” like “tension,” is in favor today. Sartre could help the 
dialogue by striving to understand his adversaries better, and by looking, occa- 
sionally, through their eyes. 

Except for these details, the author deserves gratitude for his much needed 
mise au point. Consider the case of existentialism, the “philosophical mood 
characteristic of our times.” Existentialism, in general, has not been understood 
in the United States, where it has been rejected as pessimistic. On the contrary, 
it is optimistic. Its optimism may be ill founded, but it consists in believing that 
human experience may be summarized in a transmissible moralism. “Naiveté 
francaise,” in the eyes of the German world, as Barrés observed; “naiveté 
francaise,” in contrast to Anglo-Saxon cynicism, as the present study points out 
(p. 23), and it is cynicism that is pessimistic. This lucid analysis is, in our 
opinion, one of the many highly valuable elements of this book. 

Jean Davin 


University of Washington 
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